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An Ideal Indoor Rockery 


Fern-culture approaches the ideal when we take the rocks indoors as well as the ferns, says G. A. Woolson, in treating this 


subject. The fascination of the forest-ledge is even greater indoors than out, for those who appreciate the luxury of “ pokin’ round 


mid ferns and mosses” in midwinter. If the association of rock and fern is a design in nature to insure a damp, cool atmosphere, 


etc, the greater the need of such environment indoors to counteract the dryness of our overheated homes. 


Nature gives her choicest 
ferns a rocky setting, and here, as elsewhere, we have but to follow her lead. 


See description of rockery on Page 403. 




















Curing Westphalian Hams. 


These hams, which have a justly-earnel 
reputation in Europe, come mosily from 
Hamburg, Germany, and are made from a 
breed of pigs called the Ravensberg Cross- 
breed, which are fed to produce very ten- 
der meat and a minimum of fat. They are 
white hogs of large #ize and with big ears. 
F, W. Hodson, sup’t of the Ont farmers’ 
institutes, says that they are fed largely 
in pens on cooked potatoes, wheat bran 
and other grains, skimmilk and raw cab- 
bage, but that corn is not used. The hams 
are cut long and narrow and average from 
14 to 16 lbs. 

In curing the hams, they are first of all 
rubbed well with saltpeter and afterward 
with salt, In order to insure thorough 
salting, as many cuts as can be made with- 
out spoiling the hams are made near the 
bone and strewn with saltpeter and salt. 
The hams are then pressed in a pickle tub 
and entirely covered with cold salt lye, in 
which they remain, according to their size, 
from three to five weeks. After this they 
are taken out and hung up in a shady but 
dry and airy place in order to become air- 
dry, a process which requires some weeks 
to be thoroughly done. If the outside of 
the ham is not absolutely dry, but is moist 
or sticky, it ~ust not be put into the 
smokehouse. Smoking is done in specially 
prepared large rooms, the hams _ being 
hung upon the ceiling. The smoking is 
done with sawdust and wood shavings, to 
which are added juniper, beech and alder 
boughs and chips. The smoking must be 
carried on slowly. Some smoke the hams 
for a few days, then expose them for a 
time in the fresh air, repeating this process 
until the hams have become brown enough, 
They should be actually in the smoke for 
two or three weeks. After smoking, the 
hams are kept in a shady, dry, cool and 
airy room. 








Is Sweet Clover a Noxious Weed ? 
P. VANDEREIKE, WISCONSIN. 

Though sweet clover has been placed in 
the list of noxious weeds by the laws of 
some states, it is useful as a forage and a 
honey plant. As forage it is almost equal 
to red clover. Cattle do not relish it at 
first, but soon learn to like it better than 
wild or marsh hay. The first crop must 
be cut early to prevent the stalks from be- 
coming too thick and hard. But to save 
re-seeding the second crop should be al- 
lowed to mature. Three good crops can be 
raised in some states. 





The best method of sowing is to seed 
down with oats or other grain like 
timothy or clover. The seed re- 
quires a great deal of moisture for gar- 


mination and will not grow if the season 
is dry. As a honey plant, sweet clover is 
unrivaled. Most of the honey raised in 
Utah is produced from sweet clover that 
grows in dense fields along the water- 


courses. It does not spread into cultivated 
fields; in fact, one season of cultivation 
eradicates all trace of it. 





Dry Rot and Powder Post. 


B. T. GALLOWAY, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 





Dry rot of timber is caused by the growth 
of the threads of a fungus in the affected 
wood. This fungus absorbs the nitrogenous 


food materials that are in the wood and 
also part of the constituents «f the wood 
itself, causing it to shrink and crack and 


lose all its strength. It may even become 
powdery in course of time. There are sev- 
eral fungi that cause this effect, all be- 
longing to the botanical family Polyporeae 
or bracket fungi. 

The fungus is difficult to combat, inas- 
much as it does not require very much 
moisture for its growth. If the wood is in 


a building, the injury can be largely pre- 
vented by taking care that only well dried 
‘wood is used. 


If the wood comes in contact 
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with-damp masonry, or with the ground, it 
ean be made to last ssmewkat longer if 
the part that is exposed to-moisture is 
painted with creosote or with hot tar. If 
the deeay is in the posts it can be prevent- 
ed largely by g ving attention to the time 
of cutting, using posts that are cut in the 
latter part of summer before the leaves 
have fallen, rather than after the sub- 
stances have been withdrawn from _ the 
leaves and the latter have fallen, Charring 
the posts well and soaking them in hot tar 
also sérves to make them last longer. None 
of the above measures except that of keep- 
ing the wood perfectly dry will be effective 
if the fungus has once entered the wood, 





Small Barnyards Are Best. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA. 





From an economic standpoint most barn- 
yards are too large. The loss of fertility 
is far greater in a large than in a small one. 
This loss is not so noticeable in newly set- 
tled fertile sections of the country as in 
states east of the Miss river, where the 
once fertile land has been robbed of its 
organic matter. Thousands of farmers lose 
every year in keeping the stock in large 
vards during the feeding season enough 
fertility to equal in value a ton or more 
of the most expensive commercial fertilizer. 
If the yard is large with a high, dry place 
at one side the stock will congregate there 
and the richest droppings are lost by being 
trampled in and mixed with the soil, unless 
the surface soil is all hauled to the field, 
which it would often pay to do. Many yards 
extend to the creek or are located on a 
hillside. From there the loss is also heavy, 
unless the washings extend over a pasture 
or cultivated field. The better plan is to 
make the yard as small as possible con- 
sistent with convenience, also have it pro- 
tected by roof to a great extent. The sav- 
ing of fertility and comfort to stock will 
pay a big annual interest on the invest- 
ment, 


Threshing Corn—Last year I threshed 300 
shocks of corn, 12 by 12 hills square, with 
a wheat separator, paying 8c per shock. 
The corn was shelled, cleaned and run into 
a wagonbed the same as wheat. Many of 
the grains were cracked. Of course the cobs 
were broken up, but a strong blower sep- 
arated them from the grain. The corn 
ought to be very dry. It goes without say- 
ing that this work is hard on the sepa- 
rator and wears out the woodwork on the 
inside very rapidly. The fodder is cut up 
and makes excellent cattle feed.—[Cyrus 
Bucher, Illinois. 

Getting Over A Wire Fence—A wire 
fence is an ugly affair to cross, either by 
climbing over, or crawling under, or be- 
tween the strands. The cut shows a handy 





STILE FOR WIRE FENCE. 


arrangement where one must cross a wire 
fence occasionally, and does not wish to 
lose the tension on the wires by cutting a 
gateway. This double stepladder can be 
put together in a few moments and will 
prove a very convenient affair. 





Secure Clean Seed Wheat—This is al- 
ways important. Not only should the seed 
be free from smuts, ehess, weed seeds of 
all kinds, but varieties should not be mixed 
unless they ripen about the same time, The 
grains must be plump. Shriveled kernels 
ean be removed -by means of.the fanning 





If a separate plat has been set aside 
for the growing of high-class seed wheat, 
the producer will be more than paid in a 
few years by the increase in yield due to 
well-bred seed. This can be done at a 


mill. 


comparatively small cost. The matter of 
farmers changing seed is advisable, pro- 
vided all farmers’have a high-class wheat 
andikeep their fields free from weed seeds. 


A Movable Stock Shed—We have con- 
structed a temporary and convenient shel- 
ter for use of stock at pasture. 
built by anyone having a few poles. 


It can be 
Straw 





MOVABLE STOCK SHELTER. 


was used for thatching the roof. The sills 
are about 20 ft long and curve slightly up- 
ward at one end with holes bored to admit 
of a chain. In this way the building can be 
readily moved from one field to another and 
if placed so that one end is in one field and 
the other in another, it affords shelter for 
stock in two fields. Any rough lumber may 
be used for the sides, or they may be left 
off entirely. A 2 in auger, an ax and some 
No 13 wire that will readily bend is all that 
is required, together with the poles, to 
construct this portable shelter.—[C., H. 
Whitcomh, Niagara Co, N Y. 





Farm Wagon Economy. 

The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co., who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steel 

~<% Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “ Electric Line ” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill, 


CORN SHELLERS. 


This 1-hole sheller has feed table, fan,crank 
and pulley, can be run by hand or power. Shella 
largest and smallest ears, 15 to 25 bu. an hr. 
Has heavy balance wheel—makes it run easy. 
Made of best material, guaranteed to please. 









RICE complete, 5.25 ; with crank only, 
.60; hand sheller, 75c. 


‘or hand use, 









with feed table, fan, cob carrier, crank 
and pulley @12.75. Without cob car- 
rier, 310.25. Runs easy ; shells every ker- 
nel from ear; 35 bu. anhour. SELF FEED 
sheller—700 bu. per day—9 styles of shellers. 

Powers—tread and sweep, Gasoline 

engines, Wind Mills, Feed Cookers, 
Scales, + Sawing Machines, Horse Blankets, 
Hardware, We sell direct to you at wholesale prices, Catalogue 
sent free. Prices on 10,000 articles. Everything needed on the farm. 
Marvin Smith Co., 57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 








Crushes+the cob and grinds the-grain with less 
friction and in less time than any other mill. It 
therm all in competition. -Send-for circulars 
showing why it does.it and note our guarantee 
Don’t buy until yow investigate the “Boss.” 


Woodcock Feed Mill Co., Box 10, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Farming for ‘Certified’ Milk. 


farm, located in central 
New Jersey, not far from 
the state capital at Tren- 
ton, is the production and 
sale of certified milk. The 
main object is to cater to 
those who wish for milk 
that can be guaranteed free from disease 
germs of any kind and produced under 
the best of health conditions, The owner, 
William Burgess, has a herd of 50 cows, 
every animal examined. and tuberculin 
tested. A state veterinarian pays a peri- 
odical visit to the farm and examines the 
condition of the animals. The barn is con- 
structed with especial care to ventilation 
and with plenty of windows. There are 
no hay mows to make dirt or dust, and 
the cows are fed in a cement trough in 
front of the stalls. Shavings are used for 
bedding. The whole interior of the barn 
can be swept and washed out with hose 
when desired. The washings run through 
a drain to a cesspool. 

Twice a day the cattle are groomed and 
carded, and the udders wiped with clean 
towels and washed if necessary. The milk- 
men wear white duck suits, which are 
washed every day, and they are ‘obliged 
to wash their hands before milking each 
cow. A special milk peil is used with the 
top covered, and the milk goes into a fun- 
nel-shaped tube connected with the pail by 
a short niece of rubber, containing a wire 
strainer and sterilized cotton. The milk- 
men do not go into the cooling room, but 
the milk is carried there by another work- 
man, who passes it through three strain- 
ers, and through a cooler operated by a 
stream of water from a cool spring. The 
milk then goes into a tank, from whidh 
the bottles are filled. The bottles are sealed 
with a paraffine cap and tinfoil and are 
then put into the spring house. The cream 
is obtained from a separator immediately 
after the product has been milked. 

When Mr Burgess was ready to put his 
milk on the market he invited a number 
of physicians from the nearest large city 
to visit his farm and giive their opinion of 
his methods. Of course these gentlemen 
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were quite enthusiastic as to the cleanli- 
ness of the methods employed and no doubt 
a great many customers were obtained at 
the outset from their recommendations. 
Milk treated with such extreme care nat- 
urally costs more than the cordinary prod- 
uct, and the price asked is 8 to 10c per qt. 

The term “certified milk’? has been copy- 
righted by a large N J dairyman and in- 
dicates a high-grade of carefully produced 
milk. At first it means that the cows from 
which the milk is derived are perfectly 
healthy and free from tuberculosis, and 
are so certified by a first-class veterinarian 
who has the herd constantly under super- 
vision. It means also that the stables and 
herd have been visited by a committee of 
physicians, who have expressed satisfac- 
tion with the health and cleanliness of the 
food and water supply, the attendamce and 
handling of the milk. The proprietor also 
certifies that the conditions as recommend- 
ed by the examiners have been rigidly ob- 
served. 


—_—E_ 


Irrigation in the East--IV. 


GEORGE A, MITCHELL, NEW JERSEY. 

A drilled well supplies A. S. Wolf of Wor- 
cester, Mass, with water for his green- 
houses and to irrigate 10 or 12 acres of veg- 
etables. The well is 125 ft deep, 6-in bore, 
and the water comes to within 10 ft of the 
surface. A steam pump has drawn 20 gals 
per minute, day and night, and as there 
has never been an attempt to pump more 
than this, the maximum capacity of the 
well is not known. For irrigating the 10 
or 12 acres, the pipe system consists of 700 
ft of 2-in pipe laid below frost line. As 
much as 2500 ft of 14%4-in pipe has been laid 
over the surface of the ground and fitted 
with %-inch steam cocks for attaching hose 
every 50 ft. Irrigation is done by use of 
lawn sprinklers. With five or 10 sprinklers 
the man attending the boiler can change 
them every 20 minutes. A thorough 
sprinkling lasts one week. Two acres of 
celery takes two nights and two days to 
sprinkle. The crops irrigated are lettuce, 
celery, onions, cabbage, early potatoes, 
spinach and parsley. Mr Wolf puts water 
on at any time and does not always cul- 
tivate immediately after irrigating; he pre- 





WHERE NEW JERSEY CERTIFIED MILK IS 


PRODUCED 





No. 17 


fers not to do so immediately after unless 
the ground is packed, 

Sub-irrigation has been experimented 
with quite thoroughly by Mr Wolf. He 
plows furrows or digs trenches not deeper 
than 6 in, and 3 ft apart, then draws a 2-in 
pipe in the furrow to make an eyen bot- 
tom upon which to lay the 2-in round tile. 
Between 8000 and 10,000 pieces have besn 
laid and taken up at the end of the sea- 
son. A few tile were put in 15 in deep and 
left, but this was not satisfactory. Sub- 








SIOE VIEW ENO VIEW. 


MR COOLIDGE’S SPRINKLERS, 


irrigation was found to work weil on land 
having the proper slope to make the water 
just flow in the tile. 

An extensive Boston market gardener is 
Frank Coolidge of Watertown, who irri- 
gates 85 acres by sprinkling. The water is 
pumped from 15 wells, two 4-in and 13 2%- 
in, with a large mining pump operated by 
@ 30-horse power boiler. The water is kept 
under 110 lbs pressure, so that with a 7-in 
suction, the discharge pipe is only 2 in. 
Two men hold 1%-in hose with sprinklers 
made from short lengths of 3-in pipe 
pressed together on one end and with small 
holes made as shown. For side pipes to 
attach to the 2-in main, 1%-in pipe is used. 
All the 

PIPES ARE LAID ON TOP 


of the ground and taken up in the fall. 
The pipes are laid near each other so that 
only two lengths of hose need be attached. 
The irrigator walks along paths and sprin- 
kles a 40-ft strip on each side. Crops are 
not watered’ when small because it is 
thought more harm is done by killing small 
rootlets with cold water than benefit de- 
rived by moistening the soil. 

Another extensive Boston market gar- 
dener is W. H. Allen of Arlington, who 
irrigates 75 acres with one 6-in and two 
5-in steam pumps. Five thousand feet of 
iron pipe are put down and taken up ev- 
ery year, besides what is permanently un- 
der ground. One thousand feet of inch hose 
is bought yearly and some 2%-in hose is 
also used. Some water is taken from a 
brook, and some from a well 180 ft deep. 
Water is raised 15 or 20 ft and is kept un- 
der heavy pressure for sprinkling. Most 
crops are sprinkled, the claim being made 
that better results can be secured from 
the same amount of water when sprinkled 
than when otherwise applied. Sprinkling 
will keep lice off from eggplants as well 
as anything. From 14 to 18 men are kept 
busy putting on the water and 500,000 gals 
of water per day can be pumped. Water 
is run in furrows for celery, tomatoes and 
a few other crops when large enough. Crops 
are watered when dry from the time seed 
is sown to the harvest, and the whole place 
is watered once a week or oftener when re- 
quired. In midsummer the ground will 
stand 

ONE INCH OF WATER PERK WEEK. 

A meadow that was not 3 ft above the 
ocean level was sprinkled profitably three 
times last summer, 

About nine acres are irrigated by C, F, 

[To Page 406]. 
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The Uneven Apple Crop of 1900. 


OUR FINAL REPORT WITH ESTIMATED YIELD— 
CROP LARGER THAN LAST YEAR, BUT AVER- 
AGE QUALITY POOR—MANY APPLES SMALL 
AND ILL FORMED, REDUCING AVAILABLE WIN- 
TER STOCKS—PRICES TO FARMERS OPEN WEAK 
BUT LATER UNDERTONE ONE OF MORE CONFI- 
DENCE—FOREIGN MARKET OUTLOOK GENER- 
ALLY ENCOURAGING. 

Not in many years has it been so ex- 
tremely difficult to form a close approxi- 
mation of the apple crop. Warly brilliant 
promise, as portrayed in our columns from 
time to time, was followed by unfavorable 
weather after July, cutting into the one- 
time prospect of a crop as heavy as the 
record-breaker of "96. Then came _ the 
sweep of the Sept gales, which left a trail 
of fallen apples all the way from south- 
west Mo and eastern Kan and Neb to On- 
tario, N Y and N E, not even the maritime 
province of N S escaping. The severe losses 
were reported in our crop and market 
pages at the time, as was also fore~ 
shadowed the easy possibility that with 
favorable Sept and Oct weather (since 
realized) the fruit remaining on the trees 
might greatly increase in size and im- 
prove in appearance. This last has. come 
true. 

Latest advices from our correspondents 
in all leading orchard sections, sent in at 
time of harvest, show that fruit grew per- 
-~eeptibly. Thus there has been a continua- 
tion of unusual changes in crop prospects, 
But the summarized returns from a large 
number of special correspondents, includ- 
ing leading commercial orchardists, state 
secretaries, country dealers, traveling 
agents, etc, warrant us in estimating the 
U S crop of apples, after deducting Sept 
gale losses, at approximately 48,000,000 bbls, 
against a revised estimate of 37,500,000 
bbls in ’99 and 69,000,000 in the bumper 
year, ’96. 

It is doubtful if the crop as a whole would 
have equaled in bulk that of ’96, even if the 
Sept gale had not taken place. This might 
have held true of a number of the big apple 
states, including N Y and perhaps two or 
three in N E, but not so further west. After 
the middle of July climatic conditions 
became very trying in Mich, Ind, Ill and the 
southwest, and not propitious for best 
development of fruit. In the promising 
orchard sections of southwestern Mo and 
northern Ark a good many growers have 
become discouraged over vicissitudes cover- 
ing a series of years, and the crop returns 
in that part of the country are not brilliant. 
©Cne prominent feature of the crop as a 
whole is its uneven quality and the heavy 
proportion of small apples. Late summer 
drouth retarded growth and development, 
and not even the favorable conditions Sept 
15 to Oct 15 could wholly make up for these 
drawbacks. 

NEW YORK’S LIBERAL BUT IRREGULAR CROP. 

No section comes nearer controlling the 
situation one year with another than N Y 
state, and this is true the present season, 
city dealers and country operators being 
keenly interested in the volume of the crop 
here. A feature of the N Y crop is the rel- 
atively splendid showing of Baldwins, these 
showing less damage by the Sept gale than 
other standard -varieties. The state as a 
whole has a good crop, probably strong 
two-thirds that of ’96 and very much larger 
than the partial failure one and two years 
ago; N Y crop last year was excellent in 
quality, however, with possibly a larger 
merchantable proportion than the heavy 
bulk of this year. The crop is compara- 
tively light in the eastern counties, includ- 
ing much of the Hudson valley. 

In the heavy apple section of N Y, from 
Onondaga westward to Niagara and cover- 
ing about two tiers of counties, the crop of 
winter fruit now being harvested is liberal 
and better than seemed possible 30 days 
ago. After being thinned by the winds the 
fruit expanded largely, under mild weather, 
up to last half of Oct at time of harvest; 


APPLES 








Apple Crop of 1900, by States, with Comparisons. 











Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1889 
I Sintan nied Heese 1,900 ,000 830,000 1,210,000 675,000 2,419,000 790,000 1,980,000 1,228,000 
New Hampshire... 1,930,000 1,100,000 1,604,000 855,000. 2,257,000 985,000 1,974,000 1,313,000 
no, | Ee 800, 480,000 630,000 450,000 1,072,000 550,000 946,000 605,000 
Massachusetts 1,060,000 550,000 635,000 639,000 1,923,000 858,000 1,320,000 676,000 
Connecticut ........ 500, 750 ,000 448,000 690,006 1,244,000 785,000 999 ,000 798,000 
>}. ee 6,400,000 3 100/000 2,100,000 2,410,000 8,900,000 3,312,000 5,918,000 3,398 ,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 700,000 2,250,000 . 1,900,000 1,966,000 6,100,000 4,990,000 4,264,000 3,021,000 
ot aa els waracee 4,300,000 3,150,000 3,750,000 1,860,000 7,179,000 3,750,000 5,815,000 5,261,000 
nena tethadesicaea 350,000 2,220,000 1,143,000 2,100,000 4,715,000 5,160,000 2,871,000 5,515,000 
tadinoa Neuaecna ee 1,580,000 2,100,000 1,400,000 2,109,000 4,320,000 3,307,000 1,086,000 3,514,000 
PD wadiawinsh. stad 1,640,000 2,230,000 $25,000 2,900,000 4,100,000 3,792,000 1,991,000 3,840,000 
ee rrr 2,200,000 2,000,000 925,000 3,100,000 4,487,000 3,864,000 1,974,000 3,479,000 
pO rrr 18,500,000 16,700,000 12,000,000 27,700,000 20, 034° ,000 28,400,000 26,500,000 24,694,000 
ROMER einen ceuspas 17,860,000 37,460,000 28,570,000 41,536,000 69,070,000 60, 543 3,000 57,629,000 57,242,000 
yet in spite of this, large quantities of infe- Spies, Ben Davis and Nonpareil very poor 


rior apples were visible and some of these 
not harvested, thus affecting the actual 
tonnage. The crop is very uneven, one 
town having a splendid showing and per- 
haps the next yield very light. The fruit 
as a whole has colored well and much activ- 
ity is discernible. The enormous quantities 


. of windfalls, which have gone to evapora- 


tors in central and western N Y, have been 
touched upon in our earlier issues. Condi- 
tions were similar further south in Pa, 


where hot, dry weather affected many 
orchards; some complaint of Spies being 
under size. The early varieties grown in 


N J, Md, Del and ‘tthe middle south were 
of course not affected by Sept gales and 
fairly liberal crops secured. 


MICHIGAN BETTER THAN FURTHER WEST. 


Perhaps next in importance to N Y as an 
apple-growing state comes Mich, always de- 
pended upon for supplying the winter mar- 
kets. The crop is considerably greater than 
last year, but under the yield of ’96. Fur- 
thermore, due largely to the indifferent care 
of orchards, the average quality of the fruit 
is poor and trees show large quantities of 
really unmerchantable fruit which should 
not be thrown upon the markets. Eliminat- 
ing all such, the supply of really sound fruit 
in Mich, is not especially large and late 
advices indicate that the volume of the 
crop has been overestimated. In O, the 
crop is very uneven; good here and 80 per 
cent of ’96 total, a failure there. The qual- 
ity is also variable, with much small and 
inferior fruit, although a few counties, in- 
cluding some along Lake Erie, have secured 
many good apples. 

In the central west and southwest the 
apple crop has proved a disappointment. 
The yeld in Ind is relatively small, consid- 
erably short of last year’s moderate out- 
turn, and what is of equal importance the 
quality is poor. Farmers failed to care for 
their orchards properly, climatic conditions 
the latter part of the summer were unfa- 
vorable. Illinois has harvested a good many 
apples, but the surplus for winter markets 
in this state will not be heavy. Apples are 
poor in every county where spraying was 
not closely followed and this covers most 
of the state. The loss by Sept gale was 
heavy and the keeping qualities of fruit 
remaining are not of the best. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE PROVINCES. 


The six N E states are securing a good 
many winter apples and the crop is consid- 
erably larger than a year ago, except in 
Ct, where dry weather reduced the yield 
materially. The outturn in Me is uneven. 
scarcity here and there, while in many 
towns the orchards are full and the quality 
generally good with a considerable surplus 
for shipment. Southern N H and Vt had 
fairly good crops; Mass suffered severely 
by reason of the Sept gale, yet this left 
the orchards with liberal quantities of sound 
fruit, quality generally good to excellent. 

Nova Scotia apple growers lost 10 to 20 
per cent of their crop by high winds and 
the quantity available for shipment will 
prove only moderate. The sec of the N S 
fruit growers’ ass’n estimates not over half 
a crop: complaint that growers picked 
apples too early before the fruit had fully 
matured. Ribstons, Kings and Blenheims 
good crop and fair quality, Baldwins good, 


and spotted. 

Ontario has harvested a 
ably larger than last year, but somewhat 
less than that of ’96. Owing to drouth in 
early summer, however, apples are much 
smaller than usual, and on that account a 
large number must be culled out from first- 
class lots and the crop as a whole may be 
somewhat overestimated. Loss by reason 
of codling moth is serious, and the avail- 
able supply of choice will be very much 
less than four years ago. Quality is better 
in eastern Ont than further west; there, 
however, some splendid Baldwins have been 
secured. Buyers at Canadian points have 
been very conservative this fall, offering 
low figures, but advancing their bids later 
under more favorable advices from the for- 
éign markets. Autumn varieties in Ont 
went largely to evaporators, canning fac- 
tories, local markets and the feed lots, with 
relatively light shipments. The winter fruit 
in Ont this season is composed largely of 
Baldwins, Russets, Tallman Sweets and Ben 
Davis. 

MARKET CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK, 


crop consider- 


The season has certainly opened with 
medium to low prices, but this is not strange 
considering the situation. Two months ago 
buyers industriously circulated reports, per- 
raps honestly entertained, that the crop of 
the U S and Canada would prove the larg- 
est on record. The Sept gales modified these 
views somewhat, yet early Oct finds liberal 
quantities of apples in sight, good, bad and 
indifferent, and the situation somewhat 
mixed. As usual, the abundance of autumn 
varieties demoralized the early markets, 
and these were scarcely out of the way 
before the flood of windfalls added further 
complications, and the belizf that the crop 
as a whole is of fair proportions has caused 
some weakness at this, the beginning of the 
season of ’00-’01, 

WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE, 
o—New York— 


PER BBL, 


c———- Boston, —C aan 





Oct 20 Dee 31 Oct 20 Dec 31 “Oct 2n Dec 31 
00, 1.30@3.25 ? 1.75@9.50 ? 1.235@%. 00 ? 
99, 2.50@4.00 1 =a MM 2.25G@3.75 20@350 2. ong. 23 1 5°9@? 08 
93, 1. Oa. 25 2.50@4.00 1.75@4.00 2 00@8 20 1. 2.50 2.25(43.75 
97, 1.4 1 2. 4.25 1a 00 2.04.50 1.50@3.50 2.00@3 7. 
96, 1. 2.00 1.00@1.75 1.0°@1.75 1.00@1.62 .90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
95, 2. b2.75 1.75@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1. eS 2 1.04.00 
$4, 1.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 E> ry 2. 250 2 40G@2.75 
8, 2.6 2.7 00 200@2.% 3.775@4 00 § one. 00 3.00@5.00 
92, 1.50@2.0 1.75@2.75 1.50@2.50 2! @".50 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@8 50 
91, 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1.10@2.50 


According to the trend of advices from 
our reporters in all the heavy apple states, 
growers show a disposition to sell direct 
from the orchards. This is far from uni- 
versal, however, as those with the happy 
combination of good storage facilities and 
sound merchantable stock are in many in- 
stances inclined to hold for later markets. 
Many buyers lost money a year ago and this 
has prevented brisk bidding this fall. But 
the foreign markets are taking hold with 
a show of interest, although a little slow 
in opening, with exports up to the middle 
of Oct somewhat behind a year ago. 

THE UNEVEN CHARACTER OF THE FRUIT 
as earlier reported, serves to affect the 
quality of choice sound stock comparative- 
ly free from blemishes and available for 
the winter markets. Thus while the trade 
this fall may be somewhat unsettled and 
markets oversupplied, it is not improbable 
that good fruit well packed will command 
fair prices later in the season. The short- 
age in winter varieties in many portions of 
the west, including Wis, Ill, Neb and the 











southwest, should mean an outlet for a 
portion of the surplus in Mich, N Y and 
not impossibly Ont. As for exports, these 
should approximate 3,000,000 bbls in a good 
season, but were less than half that last 
year. Our correspondents in the apple mar- 
kets of -England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, etc, speak hopefully of the 
trade and say that Europe will take lib- 
eral quantities of American and Canadian 
apples at moderate prices. Recent transac- 
tions abroad show considerable firmness, es- 
pecially for best fruit. 


EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM!U 8 AND CANADA, 
{In Barreis.] 


Liver- Glas- 

Season pool London gow Other Total 
*1900-01... 118,539 44,614 63,180 4,040 230,373 
1899-00.... 644,857 319,869 211 65 116,840 1,293,121 
1898-9..... 495,691 194,771 of 713 78,827 937,002 
1897-8..... 490,138 198,281 23;828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7..... 1,581,560 716,771 rth 575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6..... 410,596 196,184 127 942 16,533 751,255 
1894-5..... 853,198 535 173 312 23,110 1,438,155 
1893-4..... 101,205 32,581 38,524 5 174,841 
1892-3..... 291 174,405 220, "790 10,052 1,203,538 
1891-2..... 917,535 306 282 ‘553 25,892 1,450,326 
1890-1..... 2,548 116,705 80, 172 1,260 451,285 
1889-0..... 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 667,762 
1888-9..... 502 279,374 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8..... 346,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-7..... 468 ,553 840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1885-6..... 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5..... 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4..... 661 4,843 29,685 343 $1, 

1882-3..... 432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2..... 133,784 46,147 59,266 239,252 
1880-1..... 4 177,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 

*This season to Oct 13, ’00. 


In the handling of apples, dealers in this 
country and abroad universally emphasize 
the necessity this year of growers packing 
only strictly prime fruit, and that in good 
condition; in fact, some of our best-posted 
correspondents deplore the recent disposi- 
tion to flood the country markets with poor 
stock and the cider mills and evaporating 
plants with apples which should go to the 
feed lots. In the heavy apple sections of 
N Y, prices to growers for first-class stock 
are largely $1@1.50 p bbl, occasionally a lit- 
tle more. In Mass, 75c@1.25; in Mich, 75c@ 
1.30; in N H and Me, 75c@1.50. In the west, 
prices vary greatly, fairly good stock sell- 
ing as low as 50@90c p bbl, while in sections 
where the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand, farmers are securing as much as 2@ 
2.50, occasionally a shade more. In Ont, 
early prices were 50@75c p bbl, followed by 
an advance to 1@1.50; in N/S, where the 
crop goes largely to England, Sept and 
early Oct prices mainly around 1, occasion- 
ally a little more. 





Uneven Apple Prices at Cider Mills. 





The output of cider this fall, and even- 
tually the production of vinegar, must 
show a considerable increase compared 
with last year. Cider mi:ls have been op- 
erated at their full capacity during the 
past four weeks in every heavy apple sec- 
tion, and the season is not yet over. As 
shown in our weekly crop and market re- 
ports very large quantities of apples blown 
from the trees by the Sept gales have been 
sent to the cider mills. Evaporating plants 
in N Y, Mich, Mo, ete, are fully occupied 
in taking care of this rush of fruit, and 
many farmers have conducted the business 
on a small scale at home. 

Inquiry made by American Agriculturist 
among leading! cider and vinegar man- 


ufacturers, both east and west, shows 
that in general the effect of the 
heavy offerings of apples has’ been 
a. lowering of vinegar prices; some 


of our correspondents report a drop this 
fall of 1@2c per gal in pure cider vinegar, 
others no change as yet, still others indi- 
cate a weak undertone. An encouraging 
feature of the situation is the reduced 
stocks of old vinegar at the opening of the 
season, as earlicr reported in our columns. 
Before the Sept gale, the vinegar market 
was therefore strong rather than otherwise, 

In the accompanying table we present 
some specimen figures recently reported to 
us, covering prices for pure cider vinegar 
per gallon in carloads at interior shipping 
points this fall and one year ago. The table 


COMMERCIAL 





also shows the lower level paid farmers for 
apples at the cider mill; price per 100 lbs. 

SPECIMEN PRICES WINDFALLS AND CIDER VINEGAR 
Apples Pp aa ome 7 vinege 2 gal-, 


County 

New York 

Orange, 15 20 84%, 812@9 
Saratoga, 18 25 8@8% 9@9% 
Albany, 15@16 20@35 8@9 9@10 
Greene, 15 20@25 8@9 _ 
Oonnecticut 

Hartford, 15@20 20@25 10 10@10%% 
Fairfield, 16@20 20@25 8 == 
Illinois 

Macoupin,20@25 16@25 10@12 8@10 
Bureau, 20 30 _ _ 





The Liberal Corn Crop Beginning to Move. 





The splendid corn crop is now being har- 
vested rapidly, and definite estimates of 
rate of yield are available. Final returns 
by counties, sent in by American Agricul- 
turist’s correspondents, show a rate slightly 
below that of last year’s big outturn, but 
the crop as a whole is nearly as heavy, ow- 
ing to the increased acreage. The average 
yield for the crop of the U §S is placed at 
25.6 bu per acre, against 26.4 bu in '99, and 
approximately 23 bu in ’98. On the esti- 
mated acreage, slightly revised from our 
figures named in July, the total crop is 
2,188,000,000 bu, against 2207 in '99 and 1868 
millions in ’98. 

Conditions at time of harvest are substan- 
tially as noted in American Agriculturist’s 
Sept 15 report, which then anticipated 
the yield, naming the probable crop 2,100,- 
000,000 bu. Farmers have complained some 
of the unsatisfactory weather, but Oct con- 
ditions in the main favorable for harvest- 
ing. Owing to the general belief in re- 
duced farm stocks of old corn, the trade 
has shown no fear of the. present good 
yield. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
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mated acreage of corn, yield per acre and 
total crop by states: 


THE CORN CROP OF 1900 BY STATES. 


399 


Acres Pera Bushels 

Meow. Tork’ .cccccre € 30.9 15,264,600 
Pennsylvania .... 1,314,000 29.8 39,157,200 
Es oh Sat dca cee ,270,000 19.7 86,089,000 
Arkansas ....... . 2,434,000 18.8 45,759,200 
Tennessee ....... - 3,268,000 18.0 58,824,000 
West Virginia ... 710,000 24.0 17,040,000 
oneal issceednin ,196,000 26.0 83,096,000 

| eer 3,415,000 . 36.4 124,306,000 
ree »246,000 34.2 42,613,200 
PE. eSictccexs 4,371,000 35.8 156,481,800 
| ee 8,095,000 34.7 280,896,500 
‘Wisconsin ........ 1,532,000 35.1 53,773,200 
Minnesota ....... 1,109,000 35.4 39,258,600 
ea ae 8,868,000 40.1 355,606,800 
Miaweurl s+ esesss 6,630,000 27.7 183,651,000 
BANSAS. occas --++ 7,469,000 18.7 139,670,300 
Nebraska ........ ,023,000 27.0 216,621,000 
North Dakota . 15,000 18.9 83,500 
South Dakota . 1,130,000 28.8 32,544,000 
California ........ 49,000 20.5 1,004,506 
CE ons nos bas 18,000 25.9 66,200 
Washington ..... 10,000 23.9 239,000 
OLEC? scccscocccccskilnnee 223 215,373,000 

OES: cisorsetous 85,276,000 25:6 2,188,018,600 
BE 0564.000800a0.000 83,677 ,000 26.4 2,207,473,000 
1898 .......+.+++.+-81,625,000 22.9 1,868,120,000 
BOT sates dcepeaaaod 82,720,000 22.0 1,823,343,000 





N Y Evaporators in Full Blast—The 
Empire Preserving Co at Canandaigua, N 
Y, is nearing the close of its first season’s 
pack and is now running on apples. It has 
canned the product of about 200 acres of 
sweet corn, 30 of beans and 30 of tomatoes, 
besides smaller quantities of pears, cherries 
and raspberries. Owing to advance in 
price of dried raspberries, farmers general- 
ly preferred to evaporate them. The fac- 
tory paid 4c per qt for green fruit, while 
evaporated fruit sold at 15c per Ib. All the 
evaporating plants are in full blast. There 
are two large drying establishments in the 
town, besides several smaller ones outside. 
Apples are bringing 15c per 100 lbs at the 
dry houses. 
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{MACHINERY 2¢ SUPPLIES at BARGAIN PRICES 


We have the largest machinery depot on earth. We secure our machinery from 
the various buildings and plants that we are constantly buying. We 
World’s Fair, The Omaha Exposition, The Chicago Post-O) 
noted structures. Our facilities for rebuilding machinery are unsurp 
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For Crinding 


MILLS Feed or Meal, 


oF anything you have to grind. Before 
purchasing a mill for any pur- 
pose write us for descriptive cat- 
alog. We can give valuable points 
on purehing you wish to mill. 
Full line of Flour Mill Ma- 
chin ery, French Burr and At- 
trition ills, Corn Shellers, ete. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy,Pa, 








‘Saw Mills, 





Four-horse power and 
larger; Shingle Mills, 
Planers, Edgers, Lath 
Mills, Grinding Mills, 
Water Wheels, Baling Presses, Etc. Our Saw Mill 
cuts 2,000 feet per day with 4 h-p. Variable Fric- 
tion Feed, Friction Set Works and Champion “Du- 
plex” Dogs; ahead of all others; the only Saw 
Mill sold all over the world. Send for large cat- 
alogue and = "Se what is wanted. DELOACH 
MILL M’F’G. ox 308, Atlanta, Georgia. 





ARN PLANS 


and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
m . —_ rai of ideas, | cmos, —Ta ete., for 
the construction of barns and outbuil practical 
writers. Chapters are devoted to the r -%. ic erection 
and use of barns, grain barns, Route barn i, — oe 
sheep barns, corn houses, smok 
Bint sranarice, ¢t ete. There are “ukewlse chageesa 5 upon 
dog h tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and dt fastenings, work shops, poultry —ooo 
manure sheds, m yards, root pits, etc. Cloth. 12mo. 
Postpaid, 81.00 
Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,.New York, 


TALKS_ ON [MANURES 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M S. A series of familigr and 
ctical talks between the author and tie deacon 
joctor and other neighbors = the whole sub.e t of ma- 
nures and fe:tilizers; inclu a chapter — wiit- 
ten for it by Sir John Bennet” Lawes or Rothams 
land. There is scarcely any pcint relating to echieme 
the oni, including the ‘wuiteble manures for 
that is ‘not treated, and wus the teachings are f 
moon, the most elaborate scientific researches, they 4 so 
far divested of the technical languave of science to 
commend themselves to farmers as emixently ‘ practical. 
This work contains 40 chap'ers and 350 pages, with an 
appendix. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.59. 


of this and many other publications. 
SHEA TUCO. st Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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The Ten-Block System--l. 


A. L. BANCROFT, CALIFORNIA, 





The 10-block system of numbering coun- 
try houses was originated a few years ago. 
It has received much attention and com- 
mendation, and not a serious objection has 
been raisd to it. Nevertheless it is com- 
ing into use much more slowly than would 
naturally be expected under such condi- 
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FIG 1. ROAD MAPPING, 


tions. Knox Co, Tenn, has adopted the 
system, thus making one vast town of the 
entire county, so far as ease of locating 
people and places is concerned. Getting the 
county into the best possible shape for ru- 
ral mail delivery was one of the influences 
which caused the work to be undertaken 
there. The roads are 
first arranged in the 
longest practicable 
lengths for naming. 
See Fig 1, showing the 
method of mapping 
out a section of coun- 
try. Each road, by 
name, is shown by a 
different character; 
whenever the name 
changes the character 
changes, no connect- 
ing roads beingshown 
by the same charac- 
ter. In large wall 
maps the different 
roads may be shown by lines of different 
colors. The positions of the guide boards 
are shown. Three special words indicate 
the characters of three kinds of roads: A 
local has no outlet; a connex has no 
branches, and connects more important 
roads; an exit 1 as an outlet only by water. 
Short pleasing names, not descriptions, are 
given to them, the same as to city streets, 
The roads are then measured, commencing 
at the county seat, or at the end nearest 
to it, and each mile is divided into 10 
equal parts or imaginary blocks of 528 ft 
each, having only frontage. "Two numbers 
are assigned to each block, one to each 
frontage, the odd ones upon the left and 
the even ones upon the right, Which gives 
10 blocks ‘and 20 numbers to a mile, All 








COUNTRY ROADS 


houses having entrances in a block have 
the number of that block. 

The numbers of all but the first house 
in a block are followed by a distinguishing 
letter, as is more clearly shown in Fig 2 at 
42, 42a, 42b, etc. In this illustration of six 
blocks, the mile point is between Nos 
40 and 42 and across 
the road between 


Nos 39 and 41. A f 
whole circle’ inside 
which is an X on @ \\ 


block stone marks a 7 

full mile. This is more 

fully shown in Fig 3, \ 839— 
which is a block stone \ 

at the mile point on \ 84! 
the right-hand side of \ W.P R. 
the road, 64 miles out WS 

on Contra Costa high- wine NW. 


way. Fig 4 shows a 

block stone at the Fie 4. 
mile point on the left-hand side of the 
read, 42 miles out on Willow Pass road. Be- 
tween Nos 50 and 52 and across the road 
between Nos 49 and 51, is the half-mile 
point. A half circle, with a V inside, marks 
a half mile. This is shown more clearly in 
Fig 5, which is a block stone at the half- 
mile point on the right-hand side of the 
road, 46.5 miles out on Camino Pablo. 





HOW TO RECKON DISTANCES, 


From these numbers distances can be 
very quickly and easily calculated, As there 
are two numbers in a block, divide the 
even numbers by two, which gives’ the 
number of blocks of one-tenth of a mile 
each. Divide that result again by 10, or 
point off one decimal and the distance in 
miles and tenths from the commencement 
of the road to the completion of the block 
indicated by the number is shown. Thus 
No 1628 indicates 81.4 miles. Fig 6 is a 
block stone at the block division point on 
the left-hand side of the road, 2.1 miles 
out on Granville Way. No 41 ends at this 
point and 43 begins. Calculate the dis- 
tance from 42, the even number next above 
41, as it completes the block. Notice that 





FIG 2. SIX BLOCES OF A ROAD. 


one number projects one figure beyond the 
one above or below it. The diagonal line 
should be parallel to the slope of the top of 
the stone. 


ITS ADVANTAGES, 


This arrangement is as permanent as the 
roads themselves, and as the work has to 





be done but once, it should be well done. A 
house number is always ready for each new 
house as built, regardless of how numerous 
they may be. The extending of the county 
seat or the building of new towns upon 
blocked roads will not interfere with the 
system in the least. 
It is applicable to all 
kinds of countries and 
whether the houses 
are 20 ft or 20 miles 
apart, and the loca- 
tion of the houses will 
always be indicated 
by their numbers. 
Each road being tied 
to its connecting road 
at the exact point in- 
dicated by the block 
number, with the aid 
of a key a stranger 
can find any house in 
the county without traveling a rod out of 
his way or asking a question. By using 
one set of words to indicate town streets 
and a different one for country roads, a 
directory of an entire county can be made 
under one alphabetical arrangement, and 
the exact location of each resident be clear- 
ly and concisely shown. The mileage of 
jurymen, constables and other county offi- 
cers can be quickly 
and accurately calcu- 
lated, which would 
prevent false returns, 
and the saving to the 
county would alone 
soon pay for the en- 
tire cost of the 10- 
block system. As a 
preparation for coun- 
try mail delivery it 
could not be better. 
Letters can be ad- 
dressed by road and 
number and double 
ous ¢ compartment wayside 
‘ mail boxes can be 
placed aiong the delivery routes and be 
known by the road and block number in 
which they are located. In these boxes the 
incoming and outgoing mail for a whole 
neighborhood living a short distance’ back 
from the mail routes can be placed, to the 
great convenience of the countryman. 

















Securing Best Results in Winter Dairy- 
ing—Cows designed for butter production 
during the winter should be fed a balanced 
ration. At least balance it as nearly as 
possible with a cheap feed. Give them 
plenty of water and salt. See that they 
are comfortably stabled and kindly treated. 
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Bacteria and the Butter Maker. 


PROF W. H, CONN, CONNECTICUT, 





3acteria are friends to the butter maker 
through their assistance to him in ripen- 
ing cream, Ripened cream gives a 
larger amount of butter than cream 
not ripened, it churns more easily and 
produces better flavored butter. 3utter 
made from sweet cream is quite flat in fla- 
vor and aroma. A good flavor in butter 
will make a difference of 2 and 3c per lb 
and sometimes more, and this flavor is de- 
veloped simply as a result of the ripening. 

The cream is placed for ripening at a 
warm temperature for 24 hours or more, 
during which period the bacteria Have be- 
and have produced 


come very numerous 
various chemical changes, giving rise to 
products of special taste and aroma. It 


makes a great difference whether the cream 
at the outset is filled with one or another 
species of bacteria. One class produces fla- 
vors which give a ligh grade of butter, 
a second does not affect the flavor, 
while the third class results in unpleasant 
flavors, seriously injuring the quality of 
the butter. The bacteria present in great- 
est number are those of the first class. The 
temperature of ripering, not far from 60 
iddeg, favors the growth of this class, and the 
results are generally satisfactory. It is a 
common experience of butter makers, how- 
ever, that they cannot make uniformly good 
butter at all seasons of the year. Butter 
made in the winter is almost always infe- 
rior to that made in June. The difference 
in flavor is largely due to the ripening 
which occurs at this time, due to the pres- 
ence of different bacteria, or bacteria grow- 
ing in a different way. 

To secure more uniform’ results, the 
method has been adopted everywhere to 
put within the reach of the butter maker 
the means of inoculating his cream, with 
the proper bacteria. The material used for 
this purpose is called a starter, and may be 
made by growing the right kind of a bac- 
teria in sterilized milk, or by simply tak- 
ing a lot of milk from the cleanest dairy 
that can be found, keeping it in sterilized 
vessels and allowing it to sour naturally. 
The practical results of the simple method 
last mentioned are very satisfactory, and is 
the one most generally adopted. 

There are two ways of using the starters. 
3y one, the cream is pasteurized; that is, 
the cream is heated to a temperature of 
155 degrees for the purpose of destroying 
the bacteria already present, and a starter 
is added after cooling. By the second 
method, a starter is added to the cream 
without pasteurization. The butter made 
from unpasteurized cream seems to be bet- 
ter adapted to American taste than the pas. 
teurized product. 

To summarize the means of securing the 
proper butter flavors: The butter maker 
mut insist upon cleanliness in, the barns 
and dairies which furnish the milk and 
must be particularin the use of a starter for 
controlling the ripening process.- This 
starter may be either a natural or a com- 
mercial one, and used either with or with- 
out previous pasteurization of the cream. 
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Value of Angora Goats. 


HOERLE, NEW JERSEY. 


class 


G. A. 





Local conditions make a region favorable 
or unfavorable for raising Angora goats, 
viz, sufficient altitude and plenty of brush. 
The former means for the north from 500 
ft up, for the south from 1000 ft up, and 
the higher the better, especially if thor- 
oughbreds are kept. The market is on a 
boom and beyond paying prices, and some 
dealers want to double their money in- 
“stead of being satisfied with a proft of 20 
or 25 per cent. No female shearing 3 lbs is 


worth more than $5 by the carload, and 
perhaps 6 to 6.50 in small numbers, deliv- 
ered at the buyer’s farm. No farmer will 
eventually 
trio, 


feel satisfied with a pair or a 
They are as much trouble as 40 or 50, 


LIVE STOCK AND. DAIRY 


and as bucks are very high, it does not pay 
to buy a valuable buck costing from $650 
to 100 for a few does, and if you use or- 
dinarily bred bucks, your herd will run 
down. 

The pureblood Angora of the olden times 
has for 30 or 40 years been entirely elim- 
inated. The best Angoras we have to-day 
are a cross between that old Angora and 
the Kurd goat of Asia Minor, and between 
that cross and the common milk goat in 
this country and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The best of the present Asia Minor goats, 
which we may call thoroughbreds, are 
heavy shearing animals, ewes up to 13 lbs 
and bucks up to over 18 lbs. Of these the 
Cape has some, the U S none, and I doubt 
whether there are more than 500 females 
to-day in the country deserving fairly the 
compliment of being called thoroughbreds. 
I pointed out this fact as early as 15 years 
ago, but my statements were doubted in 
general, especially by breeders who had 
only low-bred stock for sale at high fig- 
ures. My views have since been confirmed 
by Mr Schreiner, the author of a most val- 
uable book on the Angora goat, who says: 
“On several occasions a number of An- 
goras have been imported into the Cape 
Colony from the U §, in every case disas- 
trously for the American importer. The 
Cape farmers would not have them at any 
price, considering them inferior and quite 
inadmissible as stud animals. The same 
fate met even a small consignment of Mr 
C. P. Bailey’s Chicago prize goats, which he 
had sent out in the hope of establishing 
a market for his rams. Five rams reached 
the Cape Colony and could not find a pur- 
chaser. I saw these goats, which at the 
request of the Port Elizabeth agent, Mr 
Cawood was allowing to run on his farm. 
The Cape farmers were undoubtedly wise 
in refusing to buy or even use them.” 





Early Pigs Best—Poland-Chinas are my 
favorites. I try to have my pigs come as 
early as April. As soon as the weather is 
sufficiently warm and the ground is dry, I 
turn them to pasture with the dam. I try 
to get the pigs to drink all the slops they 
can consume and give soaked corn after 
feeding slops. The pigs, if well cared for, 
are ready to sell in Nov when the price is 
usually good. When feeding hogs outdoors, 
I never feed twice in the same place, if 
the ground is dusty. The sows from which 
I raise pigs are always one year old when 
they farrow and they are sold the follow- 
ing winter when they average 600 lbs each, 
[J. L. Fisher, Illinois, 





Sheep on Late Pasture—A mistake fre- 
quently made is to keep the flock too long 
on grass, with no other food than that the 
frozen pastures afford. The change from 
pasture to sheds should be gradual. Allow 
the flocks the usual range as long: as the 
ground is not covered with snow. And 
even in the dead of winter, if the ground is 
dry enough, or frozen and not much snow, 
the sheep will be benefited by an occasional 
run over the pasture. 





Berkshires will cut more lean meat than 
any other breed of hogs.—[{J. G. Imboden, 
Illinois. 


Gluten Meal, as a rule, produces soft but- 
ter. 





SHARPLES 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ALWAYS THE . 
THE SHARPLES C0, P. M, SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Lil, : West Chester Pa. 














New Preston, Ct. 
April 20, 1900. 


“T find that the 


REID 
Hand Separator 
is easier to turn and 
takes less time to 
wash than any other 
separator in this 
section. I have 
tested it for close 
work, and cannot 
find a trace of 
cream in the 
skim milk.” 
Ep. B. HOLCOMB, 


In i our claims for the Reid, 
A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


ETAT Fe 


i} 
Be Kind to Stock 
tting 


: Ng humanely dishoming them only with 


quick, smooth cu: 
I also make the Bucker Stock Holder, one of the 
best aids to — and two other styles of 
Dishorners, one for calves. Eve Oo yhoo a&p- 
pliance for this work. Send for FREE book. 
GEORGE WEBSTER, Box ¢9, Christiana, Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago, 


Look Yourself Square 
in the Face, 


Be Master of the Situation. 


i Let neither doubt nor infiu- 
ence prevent youfrom trying 


Veterinary Pixine 


One wholesale firm who bought ten gross this week says: 
“We are having calls from all over the South for it.” One 
of the largest wholesale dealers in Northern New York 
writes: “Our customers say once they sell a man Veter- 
inary Pixine he cannot be induced to take anything else,” 
poronitely guaranteed » ¥ Speed w= and Old 
Sores. Mone ac t fails. At r is 
dealers, or mailed postpaid. a oe 











































Includes expensive “Manual of 
2 02. Box, 25¢, Information” apd Almanac for 
1901.” Handsomely Hlnstrated, 
invaluable for a lifetime. Not 


8 02. Box, 50. &@ patent medicine 
TROY CHEMICAL Co., 


TROY, N. Y. 


SALE OF REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Executors’ sale, Thursday, November 1, at noon; herd 
of 21 Fine Registered Jerseys, from the’ following weil. 
known strains: Coomassie 11,969, Nye 667, Stoke Pogis 3d, 
a See (iret prise eer at Spee B Also, 

alves. e 0 . & LE h. > 
Ford, Pa. (5 miles south of West Chester.) 2 — 


<> BBB SPECIAL PRICES 22. 
Trial. Guaranteed. Double 


and Combination Bean 
Catalog Free, 














_ 00D SCALE €O., 
105 Central St. 
Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Kys 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 














THE BEST MACHINE FOR THE FARMER IS 


THE IMPROVED U.S. SEPARATOR. 


Could Not Do Without It. 


VERMONT, ILL., April 20, 1900. 


We bought a No. 5 U.S. Separator over 2 years ago, and we 


could not do without it. 


It has paid us more than 5 times the 


original cost. The repairs have been very little, only rubbers. 
Think it the best machine a farmer can have on a farm. 
cndenidingaetaeale JOHN GIBBLE. 


Write for catalogues containing many more similar to the above telling 
of the many advantages of having a U. S. Separator, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Making Straight Rows of Trees. 





The accompanying illustration shows how 
trees are set by the Va exper sta. By lining 
off and staking the ground beforehand, and 











A SIMPLE SETTING BOARD. 


using a setting board, straight rows of 
trees can be easily made. The stake is 
first driven where the tree is to be plant- 
ed, then the board is placed in position 
with the notch in the middle filled by the 
stake which marks the future position of 
the tree. The board is then removed, the 
hole dug, the tree placed in position, the 
setting board put back and the trunk of 
the tree made to fit into the notch, just as 
tr~ stake did. This plan is very simple 
and makes it possible for everyone to have 
straight rows of trees. The orchard not 
only looks better, but is more easily cul- 
tivated. 7 





Home Profits for the Fruit Grower. 


To bring the market to the farm, is the 
keynote of the extensive fruit business car- 
ried on by Jonathan Eames, who 
with his son operates one of the 
few large farms in N E _= devoted 
wholly to fruit. A brief record of his meth- 
ods and successes should prove helpful to 
fruit growers in our middle and western 
states, N J, N J, Pa, O, Mich, Mo, etc, es- 
pecially if close to large towns or cities. 
Said Mr Eames: “We do a large bus- 
iness making and _ selling boiled ci- 
der, canned fruit, vinegar and unferment- 
ed grape juice. The idea is to put the prod- 
ucts of the farm into the most profitable 
form and to make something salable of 
everything we grow. By raising our own 
fruit, making it up on the farm with our 
own apparatus and selling the finished 
product ourselves, direct to dealers and to 
consumers, we sell everything and get all 
the profit.” 

Help is hired by the day to pick ap- 
ples. The owner places every lad- 
der and empties every basket of 
fruit into the barrels, throwing out 
small or decayed fruit as he does 
so. Then the fruit is stored in a special 
cellar and not disturbed until sold, even if 
that time be not till March. Second grade 
and cider apples are by no means neg- 
lected. The best of them are made into 
sauce and put up in large tin cans, at- 
tractively labeled. The others are ground 
up for cider in the large steam mill on the 
farm. Some of the juice is boiled down and 
bottled. The rest goes for vinegar. which 
is also made and stored on the farm. 

Grapes are marketed according to a sim- 
ilar plan. There is seldom any profitable 
outside demand for this crop, which is, 
however, made to bring a good price when 
changed into bottled juice. Our illustra- 
tion shows the room where boiled cider 
and grape wine are handled. There are ket- 
tles, tanks, cleaning tubs for bottles and 
jars, and a sterilizing tank. This last is 
where the grape juice is put up. The 
grapes are pressed, the juice strained and 
bottled. Then the bottles are set in a 
rack and placed in the tank, which is part- 
ly filled with water, heated by a steam 





HORTICULTURE 


pipe. The contents of the bottles are thus 
heated and sterilized and the air expelled. 
Finally the bottles are corked, sealed with 
wax and resin and the top covered w 

tinfoil. To obtain a sweet, mellow flavor 
the grapes must be well ripened. Moore’s 
Early are considered good for the purpose 
because likely to ripen well, even in short 
seasons, but Concord is the standby in 
ordinary years. All branches of the busi- 
ness seem to be growing, and. Mr Eames 
Says the output has doubled each year. 


Fall Work for San Jose Scale. 


The rapid and unusual development of the 
San Jose scale the past hot summer in 
some sections calls for vigorous work on 
the part of the fruit grower. The following 
is recommended by Prof W. G. Johnson, the 
Md state entomologist, who has done more 
work against the scale than probably any 
other eastern man. All badly infested trees, 
of whatever variety, should be grubbed out 
without delay. Pile the brush and wood 
where the tree stood, but do not burn it 
until next May or June. This is done to 
preserve the little parasites that feed upon 
the scale. The scale cannot leave a branch 
or twig to which it is attached, while the 
parasites escape and fly to other trees. 
Spray all suspicious trees with a 10 per cent 
mixture of kerosene and water before the 











The Apiary. 





Wintering Bees. 


E, WHITCOMB, NEBRASKA, 





The problem of wintering is one of vital 
importance. To leave a cclony on the sum- 
mer stand, exposed to the sudden changes 
and bleak storms of winter, is not conducive 
to success in the beginning. The careful, 
successful beekeeper would as soon think 
of wintering his cow in this manner as his 
bees, which under proper care would yield 
under the investinent equally as much 
profit. 

There are two ineans of successful. win- 
tering. First, packed on the. summer 
stand; second, in a well ventilated cellar. 
The first is by far the most laborious, yet 
it has some advantages. Cellar wintering 
is the least expensive. It is only necessary 
to keep them in darkness and as quiet as 
possible, carrying them out on two or three 
bright, warm days for a fly, during the en- 
tire winter. The temperature required is 
about that which will keep potatoes suc- 
cessfully. They remain in a semi-dormant 
state and consume but little. 

Taking Off Honey—Late in the fall I 
think the best and easiest way to take off 
honey is on a cold; frosty morning, when 








INSIDE A FRUIT CANNING AND BOTTLING ROOM 


leaves fall, and while the pest is still ac- 
tive and breeding. The scale will continue 
to breed until checked by cold weather. Se- 
lect a calm, sunny day for the spraying if 
possible. 

Late this fall, after the foliage is off, 
whale oil soap at the rate of 2 Ibs in 1 gal 
ef water can be used on pear and apple 
trees, but it is not recommended for peach 
and plum trees. It can be used, however, 
to wash the trunk and larger branches of 
peach and plum, but must not come in con- 
tact with the fruit buds, as it will kill 
them. The main object of fall spraying is 
to break up the scattering of late broods. 
This having beer accomplished, the spray 
can be repeated again next spring, just be- 
fore the buds swell, with a 20 per cent mix- 
ture of kerosene and water. This stronger 
mixture must not be applied in the fall, 
winter or on a misty or damp day. 





Promising Peaches—Willett, Longhurst 
and Muir were among the peaches much 
admireGd at the recent Mich state fair. They 
were shown by the exper sta. Longhurst 
and Willett were highly commended as 
hardy and productive varieties. Many of 
the fruit growers present had a good word 
to say for the New Prolific peach of Green- 
ing Bros, which resembles Kalamazoo, but 
is hardier and the fruit is higher colored. 
[Prof-L. R, Taft, Michigan. 


nearly all caps will be deserted by the bees, 
I have taken off as many as 30 sections 
and found bees in only three caps. I use 
the Heddon hive, have kept bees for 39 
years, never use a veil or g.oves, and sel- 
dom get stung, but use a smoker.—[S. 
Heath, Armstrong Co, Pa. 





Lace-Paper Edgings for covering the 
imperfections about the outer edge of the 
comb are much used in England. The edg- 
ings have been made deeper every year so 
that they cover all but a little square in the 
middle of the section. A narrow strip of 
paper along the edge helps the appearance 
of the section, and might be adopted by 
beekeepers here who have a fancy trade 
in comb honey. 





The Honey Display at Ill state fair was 
one of the best if not the best ever made. 
There were three grand displays about 
equally meritorious, and each was awarded 
a number of premiums .n the various clas- 
sifications of the exhibits. J. Q. Smith, 
Lincoln; C. Becker, Pleasant Hill, and G. 
E. Stone, Bradfordton, were the exhibitors. 





To Open a Hive biow two or three light 
puffs of smoke in at the entrance and hav- 
ing removed the cover and cushion, blow 
smoke over the frames as you gently turn 
back the cloth, beginning at one corner, 


‘PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Grapes Under Glass. 


I, E, EDDY, 





Our cold grapery is 50x24 ft and 12 ft high, 
We raise 26 varieties. Most of them ripen 
well. Our location is rather far north, but 
the vines bear.large crops each year, some 














GRAPE HOUSE, WINTER VIEW. 


hanging very full. Even though they do 
not color up as well as they should, they 
will be quite sweet. Bunches often reach 
a@ very large size. One bunch was so large 
that it could not be laid across a barrel 
without bending the ends. This variety was 
the Lady Down’s Seedling. 

There are no pipes or flues in the grapery, 
‘We sometimes put in an oil stove at night, 
as we raise lettuce and radish plants and 
do not wish the temperature to -fall too 
low during cold snaps at night, The vines 
are pruned and cared for like those out- 
doors. Bunches are thinned in order to in- 
crease size. 

<a aetigaen + 
An Indoor Rockery. 


G, A, WOOLSON, VERMONT, 





Magnificent quartz crystals like the 60-Ib 
specimen. shown in the frontispiece, ap- 
parently fashioned for-its present use, are 
not met ‘with every day. However, we 
think we know,.a good thing when we find 
it; something else would answer as well 
for a beehive in the stone wall, consequent- 
ly the original tenamts were turned out be- 
fore the Pellaeas moved in. Roomy apart- 
ments on the top, grinning fissures at the 
sides, cozy. nooks and pockets here and 
there tempt the fern culturist to rival na- 
ture if he can. Intelligent and artistic fill- 
ing. of such a subject requires time and 
thought as well as proper selectioniof plants 
and implements for the work. 

My “stock” for the occasion consisted of 
fine specimens of Pellaca atropurpurea, 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria, both rare and beau- 
tiful; Asplenium Trichomanes, the dainty Eng- 
lish maidenhair; plenty of walking-leaf— 
comrades all on the limestone cliff. A 
Chelianthes and Scolopendrium, with 
Polypodium vulgare and dormant roots of 
Phegopteris complete the fern list. Sundry 
wild flowers are also in evidence. Mosses 
galore are essential, a few lichens, a basket 
of leaf mold and disintegrated lime rock 
are all the material we could ask of nature, 

As for implements, I have discovered 
that a small spoon is better than a trowel 
for throwing loose soil into the crevices, 
and that a hard-wood meat-skewer makes 
an adorable tamping iron. A quantity of 
invisible hairpins or fine brass wire, which 
can be easily cut and bent, is imperative 
for pinning the mosses closely about the 
fern roots; every plant is thus carpeted to 
prevent rapid evaporation, and to beautify 
both rock and stone as we see it every- 
where in nature. Lacquered trays are eas- 
ily obtained, to show the stone to good 
advantage, and make all cavities available, 
it is raised on a flat piece of limestone: the 
rest of the tray is carpeted with spaghmum 
or other dry moss for drainage; a light 
layer of soil over this gives a good base of 
operation. Mats of walking-leaf with the 
most beautiful mosses the autumn. woods 
could furnish, relieved by wildings, herb 
Robert and mitrewort, form an effective 
setting for the clear white crystal. All of 


Ahese of course are fastened with heav- 








ier pins, and no breaks, gaps or seams mar 
the picture before us. The subject permits 
much that is artistic, as clearly shown in 
the photograph. The combination of walk- 


ing leaf and wall rue (A Rutd-muraria) are, ' 


to my mind, particularly pleasing; the 
splendid specimens of each on the lower 
right of the rock are highly’ effective 
against the crystal. The splendid roots of 
the Pellaea on the top have ample room, 
and seams in the rock insure perfect drain- 
age. The root of every plant is carefully 
tamped in and nearly all are as well sup- 


plied with room and soil as their out-of- 
door kin. 
In the care of such an affair extremes 


must be avoided. An excess of moisture is 
as disastrous as the lack of it. An angle- 
necked rubber sprinkler is the only appa- 
ratus which reaches all points and can be 
regulated at will. Not a plant or bit of 
moss has a d- ent excuse for not doing 
honor to its kind, and up to date the privi- 
lege is not abused. 





Twig Girdler—W. A. B., Somerset Co, 
N J: The breaking and falling off of the 
twigs sent is caused by the work of some 
species of twig girdler. These beetles at- 
tack quite a number of different kinds of 
trees, the hickory, apple, pear, persimmon, 
elm and others. The female girdles the 
twigs for the purpose of providing proper 
and acceptable food for her progeny; that 
is, first the green, then the slowly drying, 
and then the hard seasoned wood. While 
cutting this incision she will sometimes rest 
long enough from her labors to. deposit an 
egg in the bark above. This girdling of the 
twigs prevents the flow of sap, and the 
leaves soon wither and drop off, and the 
bark and wood become hard and dry; but 
meanwhile the eggs have hatched, and the 
larvae have bored their way to the pith. 
On trees with soft and brittle wood the 
girdled twigs are broken off by the winds 
and drop to the ground. The only way to 
keep these pests in check is to cut off and 
burn the girdled twigs any time before the 
larvae have reached maturity. 





Cauliflower for Market Gardeners—M. 
G. P.: If you are near a good market that 
will. absorb your- product, caulifiower will 
be much more profitable than cabbage. Bear 
in, mind, however, that this will depend al- 
most entirely upon your surroundings. Cau- 
liflower requires more attention and is more 
difficult to raise than cabbage, and _ the 
ground must be richer. It also requires 
more care in marketing. If. you can ship 
to a good market city without too great 
expense, cauliflower ought to be profitable. 





The Soil for Roses should be very rich. 
Dig fine old manure into the soil and use 
freely as a mulch on the surface. In plant- 
ing, set deep, well down to the branches, 
and lightly spade in old manure each fall. 
When trimming, cut out old wood and shape 
the new wood. For winter protection tie 
up in a roll like one’s arm, wrap with straw 
as high as the main shoots come. Use a 
light mulch of chaff or straw.—cC. S. H. 





Asparagus is greatly benefited by the ap- 
plication of lime in New England. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels rig 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95, 





This. wagon is made of: the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of new wheels and fully parencess 
for one year. Catalog giving a full escription 
will be mailed upon application by ‘the ‘Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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Rheumatism 


No disease makes a person feel older. 

It stiffens the joints, produces lameness 
and makes every motion painful. 

It is sometimes so bad as wholly to dis- 
able, and it should never be neglected. 

Elsie B. Kirk, Box 247, Montezuma, Iowa, 
had it in her hips and limbs so that she 
could not sléep; Mrs Hattie Turner, Boli- 
var, Mo, had it so severely she could not 
lift anything and could scarcely get up or 
down stairs; W. H. Shepard, Sandy Hook, 
Ct, was laid up with it, was cold even in 
July, and could not dress himself. 

According to testimonials voluntarily giv- 
en, these sufferers were permanently re- 
lieved, as thousands have been, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which corrects the acidity of the blood on 
which rheumatism depends, and builds up 
the whole system. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. Price 25 cents. 








This 4-horse Ideal Feed Mill will 


grind the greatest amount of grain 

t can be ground with the power. All 

of the power is recovered or applied and 

none of it wasted by useless al = 
improved facilities of manufact 

cure this advan and enable este, oe 


jog before buying. 
STOVER MFG. COMP ARTs: 
810 River St., Freeport, I 











Fruit Book Free. "Result of 16 years’ experience. 
STARK BEOS., i Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
GINSENG 2st te coer 
Weito to-day, A GINSENG GARDENS, Rose Hil, A. T. 





PEACH TREES } 8. JOHNSTON, i? Py Stockien Dat Del. 


BEAUTIFYING 
Countr ry Homes 


WEIDENMANN. is the most elegant and 
a work on the subject vt issued in this country. 
A superb ce “— J ag ag 4 engages 
with numerous fine wood a graving 8, acd wth 17 full- 
page and seven double-page colored” lithog. 2 of pau 
already improved. It ag | We: 
lawns, roads and drives, walks, he‘’ge3, trees —— yey 
fi ardens, ornamental poms, hints’ < on =a lots, etc. 
he beautifully colo plans aa improved Vr 3 are i 
mpanied by Gescrivtions, the nimes and 
- e various trees and 8 rule employed in planing, 
, &. providing a — planting map. Clo 
Reduced from *55 to 
Cata oy a of this and many other publications. 
ORAN JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 


GREENHOUSE 


CONSTRUCTION, v.e-rarr 


A complete treatise on greenhouse 

rangements of the various forms a. —— a 4 
houses, for professional florists as well as amateurs. = 
s of 











the best and most improved structures are clear}: 
scribed. The modern and most successful met 

heating and ventilating are fully treated = ems S) 
chapters are devoted to houses used for th wing of 
one kind of plants exclusively. The coun on of —_ 
and frames receives appropriate attention. Over 
one hundred excellent illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Post. 
pail, $1.50 
c. Gotelogne Free of this and many other publications, 





RANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Onturio, Lp Re Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4 jyear; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To al foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan, ‘Ol, shows that payment has en 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

.DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid, If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 


- scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per 

(14. lines to the inch) each insertion. Wiecoumin* ne 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on a plication 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers” Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad” in American Agri- 


*culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 


us ‘with your trade. American Agriculturist is - 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for B.| = 
inesa in the Middle or Southern States. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We itively guarantee the _re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 

uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it. says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that. the: adver- 
twer-will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
udvertised. 

REMITTANCES should made-by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal. revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
a ounts less than «$1.00, one-cent -stamps preferred. 

oney orders, perk ae drafts should be made yable 
to the NGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent venue 
Stamp should be ced on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 
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Farmers in Congress. 





Farmers’ views on political matters vary 
as widely as is the case with men in other 
vocations. And with party politics American 


* Agriculturist has nothing to do. But there 


are certain strictly non-partisan questions 
that relate specifically to agriculture, upon 
which the farmers are practically a unit. 
How do the various candidates for congress 


. Stand on these questions? Write to both 


candidates from your district, asking these 
questions: 

1. Do you favor supplying the American 
people with the $100,000,000 worth of sugar 
now imported annually by sugar produced 
in this continental United States from sugar 
beets or sugar cane grown by American 
farmers, thus affording a market for an en- 
tirely new and profitable crop? 

2. Do you favor the Grout bill imposing an 
internal revenue tax of 10c per Ib on oleo 
when colored in imitation of butter? 

3. Do you favor such amendments as will 
make the interstate commerce law effective, 
and clothe the interstate commerce commis- 
sion with sufficient power to enforce such 
amended law? 

4. Do you favor improving the rural pos- 
tal service by providing more _ frequent 
mails, free delivery and collection, a par- 
cels post, a postal currency or some more 
convenient means of transmitting small 
sums through the mail, and postal savings 
banks? 

5. Do you favor a national pure food 
law that will protect the public against 
adulterated, impure and unhealthy foods. 

There is no reason why any candidate 
should decline to promptly answer these 
inquiries. With his position well known on 
the oleo and other questions in which farm- 





EDITORIAL 


ers are so much interested, our readers 
can more intelligently judge of the merits 
or demerits of any candidate. The main 
thing is to have all candidates pledged on 
these strictly agricultural questions, so 
that, whoever is elected, the farmers’ in- 
terests will be sure to win. 





The export trade in grain has witnessed 
a number of changes during the past few 
years. A new and important feature in the 
evolution of this business is now being in- 
troduced by some of the largest dealers. 
One western firm of grain handlers has 
just established its own agents in England, 
who take orders direct from the millers 
there. This enables the firm to ship the 
grain from the country warehouse, or 
from Chicago, direct to the mill in England, 
by carload or trainload. This cuts out the 
broker or middlemen at both seaboards. 
By dividing the savings thus effected be- 
tween the English miller and the Chicago 
exporter, this direct method becomes prof- 
itable to both as compared with old 
way of doing the business. It is probable 
that such direct business will take on 
larger proportions in future. In the same 
way, American Agriculturist has for years 
advocated that the creameries or- 
ganize the export trade in butter. Direct 
shipments by a syndicate of northwestern 
creameries to the Manchester co-operative 
wholesale society could not fail to be prof- 
itable, both to seller and buyer. The Eng- 
lish society mentioned handles one-fourth 
of all the butter imported into Great Brit- 
ain, and we have reason to. believe would 
be glad to join halfway in such a proposi- 
tion. 

= ———— 

An agricultural display conducted wholly 
by colored people is a novelty even in the 
south, but so popular and successful was 


the colored fair and cotton exposition at _ 


Dallas, Tex, this fall, it has been decided 
to make it a permanent institution. For 16 
days the attendance was excellent and 
greatly exceeded expectations. Cotton, 
corn, native grasses, pumpkins, melons, 
fruits, live stock, formed the greater part 
of the agricultural show, which was housed 
in rough board - buildings. The woman’s 
building with its full exhibit of kitchen 
products and fancywork was the most care- 
fully arranged and the most attractive. A 
colored band, colored vaudeville perform- 
ers, electricalapparatus manipulated by col- 
ored operators, furnished the recreation. One 
day was set apart for the whites, who 
came in large numbers, to find that the 
colored farmer is practicing rotation of 
crops, diversified farming, the building of 
better homes, and in other ways proving 
that he is advancing. 
eset as 

Five hundred million dollars for the crop 
of a single year. This in round numbers 
represents the value of our great south- 
ern staple, providing the 10-cent market is 
maintained while the present crop is being 
distributed. The wealth of the south is 
vastly increased by the good returns from 
the last two crops of cotton, and this is 
manifested in more ways than one. Not 
only is there direct benefit to the farmers 
in the higher prices, but also indirect gain 
through the increased attention given to 
cotton spinning in the southern states. This 
winter finds a considerable number of new 
mills going up at the base of supply. 

ices lasihesttaat 

The intelligent people of the country are 
quick to appreciate a good thing. This is 
shown by the cordial welcome given our 
unprecedented offer of the great Webster’s 
International Dictionary, free to anyone 
sending us $10 for ten new subscribers to 
American Agriculturist, or to the high-class 
monthly magazine Good Housekeeping. 
This offer was fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in the advertising pages of American 
Agriculturist ‘ Oct 13, and is briefly sum- 
marized on Page 416 of this issue. This 
arrangement is of such unheard-of liberal- 
ity as to bring this greatest and best of 
all lexicons within the reach of every one, 





whatever his vocation or station in life 
Don't delay; but ‘avail yourself of this 
chance instantly for it Will never occur 
again. 

sobiliaiiea , 

Good roads must come. They would be- 
come :a reality at a very small cost if con- 
victs were made to work on the roads. 
Prison labor now either competes wnfairly 
with honest labor in established industries, 
or prisoners are maintained in idleness at 
taxpayers’ expense. Wherever the system 
of working convicts on the roads has been 
carried out intelligently it has resulted well. 
Let the advocates of good roads concen- 
trate their efforts to bring about this meth- 
od of employing prison labor. Tramps 
should also be detained at this sort of work, 


The Poultry Yard. 


Marketing Ducks and Geese. 


& H. JONES, QUEBEC. 








I.do not raise ducks and geese, but buy 
largely from farmers in lots of 10 to 50. I 
ship them in carloads of 1200 to 1500. Asa 
rule they are bought after Sept 15, or as 
soon as they are about full grown. I send 
most of them to a poultry farm in eastern 
Mass where they are fattened and orders 
filled for Boston and N Y markets. The lo- 
cation preferred for fattening is on a hill- 
side, so that they will keep dry and healthy 
while in confinement. They are kept in 
large numbers in the open field, and fed for 
a week on whole corn and oats. At the end 
of the week they are shut up in yards 70 
to 80 ft square, surrounded with a 3%-ft 
board fence and containing 100 head per 
yard. Here they are fed wheat, corn meal 
scalded, with meat scraps added. The wa- 


‘ ter troughs are slatted on the top to keep 


the birds out of the water. 

It requires about 30 days to fatten either 
a goose or a duck, which then dresses 
from 10 to 14 lbs. From 12,000 to 15,000 are 
fattened by one establishment in a year 
and sometimes as many as 25,000 geese and 
15,000 ducks have been fed. The geese cost 
landed in Mass $1 per head. A goose or 
duck must be well fattened to pick well 
and have no pin feathers, or it does not 
sell well in market. Some shippers col- 
lect mongrel geese, which are half wild. 
When fattened they sell for 25 to 30c per 
lb and are worth before fattening about 
$1.75 each, as compared with $1 for com- 
mon geese. The most I have been able to 
secure in a season of these mongrel geese 
was 200 head. The geese are dressed with 
heads, legs and wings left on and are un- 
drawn. They are picked, put in ice wa- 
ter, well cooled and packed in barrels on 
ice. 


I 


A Poultry Farmer’s Year. 


G. T. HOWARD, 





My 1700 hens are running over some 10 
acres of good, dry land. The 7x12 ft houses 
are built of hemlock boards with cracks 
battened, 40 to 50 hens in a house. The 
houses have no floors and are cleaned only 
twice a year, spring and fall. I run a 
board partition, 1 ft high, through the mid- 
dle of the house, leaving a space 6x7 ft on 
each side. One side contains four roosts. 
The other side contains the nests and feed 
box and is filled with fine sand in the fall. 
In four or five days I take a shovel and 
cover the droppings under the roosts with 
this dry sand. 

The hens have corn and water by them 
all the time and are fed every morning 
with warm cooked feed, consisting of 50 per 
cent shorts or wheat bran, the other 50 per 
cent being sometimes half meal and half 
oats or vegetables of some kind, and once 
or twice a week cut clover. 

My hens are never confined to the house. 
In winter the door is shut nights and 
stormy days, but the hen hole under the 
window is always open day and night, 
summer or winter. My pullets are hatched 
from the middle of March to the middle of 








April. I would hatch them all April 1st if 
I could. I try to raise as many as I can. 
Last year my stock consisted of #15 
pullets and from 350 to 375 yearling hens. I 
never keep a hen after she is 30 months old 
if I know it, for they will not pay their 
keeping and willonly eat up the profits of 
the younger ones. 

From Jan 1 to Jan 1 following, were sold 
$1185.50 worth of eggs and $385.11 of poultry. 
Grain bill for the year was $781.99, leaving 
a profit of $788.62. From the grain pur- 
chased and charged to the poultry were fed 
three horses, three cows and two pigs 
weighing 250 lbs, dressed. Through July and 
August the family numbered from 20 to 30, 
and the remainder of the year averaged six, 
but no account has been made of poultry 
or eggs consumed by the family. 





Keep Poultry Houses Dry. 





The necessity of keeping the poultry 
house dry is mentioned by Cecilia Steel of 
Harrison Co, W Va, one of the contestants 
in American Agriculturist’s Money-in-poul- 
try contest. She writes: Two years ago I 
scrubbed my poultry house at least once a 
week, and in consequence I was continu- 
ally doctoring sick chickens and lost sev- 
eral. Now I keep everything as dry as 
possible. 

After sweeping the floors, I sprinkle them 
with fine ashes or dust. This keeps away 
lice and mites, and I have not had a single 
ease of cholera or roup since I commenced 
keeping the floors dry and dusty. Have a 
barrel or box in your poultry house and 
fill it with ashes, sand or dust for this 
purpose. In damp or cold weather I add a 
little cayenne pepper to the morning mash. 
It keeps the fowls warm and prevents colds 
and roup. My hens are now molting and 
I feed them all they wiil eat of corn, wheat, 
bread and meat scraps, vegetables, etc. 
They have plenty of.cold water and oyster 
shells, always. 





Commission Dealers Organize—The N Y 
live poultry com merchants’ protective 
ass’n was organized recently by the live 


poultry dealers of N Y_ city. James 
N. Norris was elected pres and 


George C. Brown sec. All the large re- 
ceivers went into the ass’n, the main object 
of which is to put back the commission 
for handling live poultry in carloads to 5 
per cent. Owing to the low commissions 
charged by some houses, the N Y market 
has been more or less demoralized by 
heavy shipments of cheap western stock 
when the market here was 2c higher than 
at Chicago. A 5 per cent commission will 
really be of benefit to shippers, as it will 
tend to keep out some of the cheap stock, 
and so improve the quality of poultry re- 
ceived. This will not affect the usual com- 
mission of 10 per cent charged on small 
shipments of a few crates each. 





Unthreshed Grain for Poultry—Save 
some unthreshed grain for the poultry in 
winter. It will save the thresher bill, and 
the hens will even pay an extra profit on 
it. Wheat is best, fh: *: rye, oats, etc, will 
do. You need not take the best grain, as 
the poultry are not particular. Some that 
is weedy, or of an inferior quality, will do. 
One or two good-sized bundles of grain 
for each flock of 20 to 30 hens, should be 
spread out daily on the floor. The un- 
threshed sheaves of grain should be stored 
in a shed if possible to keep it dry and free 
from snow. When the weather permits the 
poultry to be out, the grain may be spread 
on the ground in the yard.—L. O. F. 





Varieties of Fowls—There are 11 classes 
of fowls which contain 38 breeds that are 
divided into 93 standard varieties. There 
are also several breeds which have not 
been admitted to the standard, making 100 
or more varieties. From this number it 


should not be a difficult matter for anyone 
to choose a breed which he can admire. 





POULTRY—TOBACCO 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Why Sell at a Low Price? 





“There is always something the matter 
with my tobacco crop. I never have good 
luck with it and have to sell it for one- 
third to one-half less than growers get in 
some other sections.” 

This remark was made to us by a very 
intelligent farmer the other day. We went 
to his tobacco barn and found a crop of 
very fair growth, developing mold simply 
because it was hung too close and the barn 
was kept tight even in bright, dry weather, 
when the air should have been allowed the 
fullest circulation, at least until the cure 
was nearly completed. 

‘“‘Have you read the recent articles in our 
tobacco department on harvesting, curing 
and handling of tobacco?” we asked. “No,” 
our farmer friend replies, “I haven’t had 
time.” ‘Have you a copy of Myrick’s book 
‘Tobacco Leaf, Its Culture and Cure, Mar- 
ket and Manufacture,’ and have you studied 
carefully the exhaustive chapter on cur- 
ing?” “Yes, I have the book, but I must 
admit that I have not read the whole of it 
or even looked at the part on curing. I 
doubt if we can learn anything about cur- 
ing tobacco from books or papers.” 

Now, my man, if you mean to say that 
you cannot learn anything from a carefully 
studied experience of the very best grow- 
ers and scientists in handling tobacco, you 
had better quit the business. I reckon from 
what you frankly admit that your failure 
to read up even a little on the curing of 
tobacco every time it is harvested until de- 
livered to the buyer has cost you from $100 
to 300, and perhaps more. You say you 
have bad luck on your crop. That is not 
the trouble at all. You have not even tried 
to master the art of curing and handling 
cigar leaf tobacco, yet you know it is one 
of the most delicate and risky of all crops. 
The men who get a fancy price, which you 
complain you cannot get, are men who 
have thoroughly mastered every possible 
detail of the subject. And yet these men 
will be the first to admit how little they 
know about the crop in spite of all their 
practical experience and scientific study. 
We regard the tobacco specialists of the 
Connecticut valley, for instance, as repre- 
sentative of the very highest type of ag- 
riculture as yet produced. We know num- 
bers of these men whose knowledge of fer- 
tilization exceeds that of most professors 
of agriculture or fertilizer manufacturers, 
while their mastery and judgment upon 
the manifold phases of tobacco culture 
and curing always command our admira- 
tion. 

rr 

PENNSYLVANIA—A few buyers were out 
inspecting crops last week and rumors of 
a few sales are reported in Lancaster Co. 
The acreage in Clinton Co, as compiled 
by the Lock Haven Express, was by town- 
ships as follows: Dunnstable 150, Wayne 
113, Pine Creek 323, Castanca 106, Wood- 
ward 89, Bald Eagle and Nittany 65; total 
845. It will probably average a yield of 
1000 Ibs p a. At an average of 10c p lb the 
crop is worth $84,500. The acreage in ‘95 
was 591, ’96 587, ’97 731, ’98 803, ’99 928, ’00 845. 

New YorK—The southern towns of Onon. 
daga Co are reported to have raised this 
year about 350 a tobacco, of which 300 is 
Wilson’s hybrid, averaging 1100 lbs p a. 
The 50 a of Little Spanish will yield 700 to 
800 lbs p a; some of it was raised on con- 
tract at 7c p lb in bdl. The crop is curing 
down fast; most plants all cured but the 
stems. Early cut is ready to come down 
from the poles. It will be light color and 
a fine crop where not damaged by wind. 
No sales. Not any buyers riding around 
Navarino as yet. With favorable weather 
many crops will soon be taken from the 
poles and bundled. 

IN OTHER SecTions—The new crop con- 
tinues more lively in Wis and New Eng- 
land. Many packers and agents are on the 
road and in Wis buying has been quite spir- 
ited at prices running up as high as 10c in 
bdl. As many as 100 buyers have been re- 
ported as on the road. In New England 
sales are reported in all sections, but there 
is no particular drive. Prices hold up well. 
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Cranberry growers appreciate your 
terest in their business and trust you 
finding an evidence of same in your 
creasing subscription list.—IA. J. Rider, 
American Cranberry Growers’ Ass’n, 








VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 
Cattle, Cows or Sheep 
The Lowest In Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send fer circulars 
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10 GET MORE EGGS 
Your Hens MusrBe 

23 KEPT WARM end Dry 
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NEPONSET 
rors ROOFING 


out wind, frost, rain and snow 
owl-Houses there’s no better 
low-cost roofing and siding than 
“Neponset.’’ Contains no tar. Given 
an occasional coat of paint it will last 
for years. Costs about a cent per square 
foot. Sold by dealers in rolls of 100, 250 
and 500 square feet respectively, each 
roll containing necessary tin caps and 
nails. For a permanent roofing and 
siding use 


Paroid Ready Roofing. 


Postal, Ry Sa s Booklet, samples of “Neponset” 
aroid,” ” also a J Mas dealer. 


Bi wale Walpole, Mass.; Chicago, lil. 
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Mann’ a New “Bone. Cutters 


&c., fine, fast a ps Fon 9 chok 

easy. Clover cut with our Clover at 
helps wonderfully. Marn’s Granite Cry: 
Gritand Feed Trays too, Catalogue FREE. 
BW. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 
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SELF-REGULATING 
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Irrigation in the East. 


{From Page 397.] 

Gardner of La Grange, Ind. He irrigates 
from an open well, 4x8 ft and 13 ft deep. 
Two force pumps, 4x16 in, are used, which 
have a capacity of about 150 gals per min- 
ute. The pumps are attached at each end 
of a 6-ft shaft, with a belt pulley half 
way between. The shaft is on a frame 8 ft 
high, which stands directly over the well. 
The pumps are attached so that when one 
plunger is coming up the other is going 
down. Water is forced 8 ft high through 
iron pipes into a barrel, supported on a 
framework. A 3%-in hole is cut in the 
barrel and a short piece of hose nailed over 
it. This is connected with the main hose. 
Running the water into a barrel allows 
it to be carried in any direction by turning 
the barrel. If the water is to be carried 
far, a trestlework supporting 6-in boards is 
used. The hose, which is made of duck- 
ing, is tacked by a double seam to the 
board. Sometimes the water is run in an 
open ditch to the point where needed. Ir- 
rigation is effected by flooding or by flow - 
ing water in small furrows on one or both 
sides of the rows to be irrigated. The fur- 
row is filled with dry earth as soon as the 
water settles into the ground. A slight fall 
of about 1 in to the rod is found to be 
better than a greater fall. 

The potato crop, by careful estimate, was 
increased last season one-half over the 
part not irrigated. The cost of this irri- 
gation plant, including the second-hand 
pumps, -hose, well and a horse-power, was 
$100. Two men and a horse are required 
to do the work. If he were to do the work 
over again, or put in another irrigating 
plant, Mr Gardner says he would use in an 
open well a bucket pump made similar to 
an elevator in flour mills, as more water 
can be drawn with the same power. Fora 
larger plant, he would use a centrifugal 
pump. [For earlier articles of this series, 
of which this is the concluding, see Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of June 9, May 5 and 
April 21.] 








NEW JERSEY. 
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Outlook in Burlington County. 





In Burlington Co, agricultural conditions 
are not very satisfactory. A good many 
truck farmers complain that their stuff 
sells at very low prices. Dairymen say 
that milk ought to net about twice as much 
as it does in order to give them a new 
dollar for an old’one. There have been 
some hopes that the advance of %c p at 
secured on winter milk in the New Eng- 
land markets, through the agency of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and the New England 
milk producers’ union, would also be ac- 
complished in N J ard the middle states 
generally through the co-operation of the 
producers and your paper. We find many 
dairymen, though, while glad enough to 
accept higher prices for milk, are doing 
nothing to support. the Five States milk 
producers’ ass’n, or putting forth any ef- 
forts to get higher prices. With wheat 
down to 60c, corn 34c, while all purchased 
feeds are high, many farmers’ through 
here consider the situation far from satis- 
factory. A great difficulty is the high 
prices demanded -by hired help, $1 a day 
or more, and board. This is due to the 
great demand for help in factories, etc, and 
the disinclination of men to work at farm 
labor. 

It is fair to say that these complaints are 
by no means general, and there are many 
very good farmers; but complaints come 
loudest from men who are not successful 
as farmers, and who are more times found 
at the saloon or village grocery than, on 
their farms. There are many up-to-date 
farmers all throu.h this country who pooh- 
pooh such ideas, and who in spite of the 
drouth say they are doing as well this year 
as during any period. These men are the 
industrious, well-to-do class, and quite a 
number of them have told me that they 
have actually saved more money this year 
than for several years. These are the class 
of men who succeed under any circum- 





stances, and who always take a hopeful 
view of things. Many of this class have 
developed special customers for their prod- 
uce by years of effort. It is a question also 
whether the advent of electric cars through 
the rural districts, making it easier to get 
into town, to read the daily papers, etc, 
is not diverting attention from legitimate 
farming. This may exert a baneful influ- 
ence, especially on the less thrifty class of 
farmers, while the successful ones are 
helped rather than injured by better and 
cheaper transportation. 

On the whole, the prospect is encourag- 
ing, and complaints are far less in num- 
ber and emphasis than the volume of tes- 
timony in favor of the success of agricul- 
ture in this section. Burlington Co is all 
right, taken as a whole. We are making 
also some changes here in farming and in 
modes of life, but with our nearness to mar- 
kets there can be no question but that up- 
to-date methods of agriculture will be more 
liberally rewarded in the future than in the 
past. An upward tendency to the value of 
good land is also probable. American Ag- 
riculturist is taken by nearly all successful 
farmers, and is universally welcomed by 
them, and they speak very highly of its 
efforts in their behalf and of the work it 
is doing for them such as no other paper 
attempts. 


Live Stock at the Trenton Fair. 


In the division of live stock, at the N J 
fair, recently described in part in 
American Agriculturist, the exhibits were 
large and _ satisfactory, especially so 
in horses, cattle and sheep, where every 
stall was occupied. The quality of animals 
shown was excellent, representing the best 
and most valuable of the respective breeds. 
The horse exhibit was very large and all 
good animals, about 120 horses for general 
use being shown. Hackneys and _ cobs 
Were well represented, but the number of 
draft animals was small. French Coach 
and Percherons were not shown at all. The 
cattle stalls were well filled with fine speci- 
mens of the leading breeds. The Herefords 
and Aberdeen-Angus were about equally 
represented for beef animals. Fat cattle of 
excellent quality attracted much attention. 
Jerseys were present in largest numbers, 
closely followed by Devons. 

There was a creditable display of sheep 
and swine, the entries of sheep somewhat 
exceeding those of swine. Merinos and 
Hampshires were in largest numbers, but 
all other breeds were represented, inciud- 
ing some very large specimens of Lincolns. 
Horned Dorsets were particularly attrac- 
tive to the children. Judging from the 
number of hogs exhibited Chester Whites 
were the most popular, although there was 
a creditable display of Berkshires, Essex, 
Poland China, Yorkshires and Jersey Reds. 
The show of swine was not as large as 
usual. The prize winning boar was a 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Berkshire belonging to Mr Yohn of Md, 
which tipped the scale at 693 lbs. He was 
closely pushed by a Chester White belong- 
img to Mr Dane of Pa, which weighed 676 
lbs. The display of poultry, pigeons and 
pet stock was very large and attractive. 
The Bantam department, both numerically 
and in quality, was extraordinarily fine. 
The quality of fowls exhibited was far su- 
perior to anything heretofore shown at this 
fair. Barred and White Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandots were the most popu- 
lar, judging from the comparative number 
of birds shown. Incubators and brooders 
in operation were an attractive feature. 
The display of cage birds was one of the 
best seen at any fair this fall. 





The Use of Ivy, clematis, honeysuckle, 
wisteria and other vines in the ornamenta- 
tion of country homes is well represented 
in bulletin 144 of the N J exper sta. It was 
prepared by Prof B. D. Halsted and is 
splendidly illustrated by half-tones. Care- 
ful directions are given for the _ setting 
and care of all these vines. Residents of 
N J may have this bulletin free by apply- 
ing for it. 

Burlington Co—Potatoes practically all 
out of the way in this western portion of 
N J. Farmers planted early in May and 
tubers shipped before northern crop ma- 
tured. The acreage was fully as large as 
a@ year ago and the rate of yield good, ap- 
proximating 100 bu peacre, against 60 bu 
last year. The apple crop is similar in size 
to that of °99, but smaller than the big 
yield of °96; quality good and farmers sell- 
ing freely at $1.50 p bbI.—[J. S. C. 


Some Leading Cranberry Growers—The 


crop of Burlington Co, in line with other 
portions of Jersey, is short, as noted in 
American Agriculturist recently. : eo 
White, who was credited with 16,000 bu in 
°98 and 11,000 in ’99, had 8800 bu ¢his year: 
Evans & Will, who in ’98 picked 22,500 bu, 
had only 15,000 bu last year and about 10,000 
bu this fall; T. Budd harvested 20,000 bu in 
98, this year less than half that amount 
Some of the farmers picked as many this 
year as last, but they were not large grow- 
ers. Around Medford, a heavy hail storm 
did great damage to the crop, which was 
not wholly harvested Oct 15. It is a lone 
road from Cape May to Sandy Hook and 
the Jersey pine country is about 35 miles 
wide, with bogs scattered all through. 
Springfield, Burlington Co, Oct 22—The 
season has been fairly good in this part of 
the country. It has been very warm and at 
times dry, but showers have been of great 
benefit and kept corn in good condition. 
Wheat will average about 25 bu per acre, 
but those who put off threshing until now 
find their wheat badly damaged by a miller 
which is hatched out after the wheat is put 
in the barn. The egg is laid in the blossom 
of the wheat, hatches out after wheat is 
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WINCHESTER 


““NEW RIVAL”’ ; 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market com 
in uniformity and strong shooting qualities. 


Get the genuine. 


re with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
Sure fire and waterproof. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Goan. 









housed and eats its way out, leaving noth- 
ing of the grain but a shell. Potatoes are 
only half a crop and worth 40c for a %-bu 
bskt, Corn crop good and mostly all cut. 
Some have begun husking. Seeding to 
wheat and rye is progressing favorably; 
ground is in good condition. The tomato 
crop was about a third short; $7 per ton 
was the price at the factory. Pork is 
worth 6%c per lb, hay 14 per ton, rye straw 
10. 

Sussex Co—Full crop of apples this year 
and an increase over ’99. Quality equal to 
that of a year ago, and farmers inclined 
to sell at any fair offering. Potato area 
somewhat smaller than year ago and qual- 
ity good. 


DELAWARE. 


The State’s Growth—The census returns 
show the population of Del to be 184,735, 
against 168,493 in 1890, a gain of 16,242. The 
population of the District of Columbia is 
278,718, against 220,392 in 1890, a gdin of 20.9 
per cent. 

Kent Co—We only grow about enough 
potatoes for hcme consumption. Short 
yield this year, 50 bu p acre, due to drouth. 
While this is not an apple section we have 
a few fine orchards.—[Cor. 


NEW YORK. 





Campville, Tioga Co, Oct 22—Many farm- 
ers still have to draw water from the river 
for their stock. A large number will have 
to reduce their stock because of lack of 
feed, as a considerable quantity of the win- 
ter supply has already been used. It is 
probable that pastures and meadows have 
been sericusly and permanently injured by 
the drouth. Buckwheat is the poorest in 
many years; price $1.25 per 100 lbs. Po- 
tatoes very uneven. Corn was light. Ap- 
ples were a good crop, hut many have been 
blown off. A smaller amount of wheat. and 
rye sown than usual. Milk supply is short. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 23—The 
season as a whole has been very satisfac- 
tory. The long drouth did not come early 
enough to affect crops other than apples 
and fall pasturage. Butter is rapidly ad- 
vancing. Many potatoes are coming to the 
car at 90c per bbl, a dcop of 1€c. se am 
Mosher is enlarging his poultry business, 
putting up another house and adding more 
and choice varieties to his stock. Help.at 
fair prices has been difficult to obtain. 
Charles Moseley erected this secson what 
is perhaps the finest and best arranged 
barn in this vicinity. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 22— 
Springs and brooks are low and many are 
dry. Corn is being husked with about 80 
per cent of ordinary yield. None being sold. 
Pastures are very short and stock will need 
to be fed early. Hay, oats and corn will 
be well used up before spring. Veal calves 
bring 6c 1 w and beef 5 to 5%c. Mutton 
and lamb scarce and readily command 6 
to 7c l w. Stere cattle are decidedly low; 
yearlings $10 to 20, old cows, dry, 5 to 7. 
The highways of the town were never kept 
in such fine condition. Commissioner 
Frank Marvin has proved himself a number 
one overseer. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, Oct 23—Because of 
drouth new seeding is lost to a certain ex- 
tent. At least twice as much winter grain 
as usual sown this fall. Hay is a failure. 
Oats and barley very light crop and oats 
yield about 10 bu per acre. Corn not eared 
well. Rye started at 50c and is now worth 
60c. Stock is worth next to nothing be- 
cause of lack of feed. Butter is scarce and 
high, 24 to 25c. 


Naples, Ontario Co, Oct 24—The contin- 
ued drouth in this section has made this 


the worst season ever known here. 
Farmers who have not sold their 
stock are compelled to fodder from the 


scant amount they had stored for winter. 
Many horses that are yet useful, but old, 
will be taken te the woods and killed, as 
the cost of keeping them will be more than 
they will be worth next spring. J. 

Nellis, one of the largest farmers in town, 
sold all of his young heifers and they were 
shipped to Buffalo. The yearlings from 
Monier dairy farm have all been sold at 
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the average price of $12 per head. Buck- 
wheat is a very slim crop, not averaging 
more than 4 bu to the acre. Potatoes 
about half a crop, bringing 35c. The clover 
and grass seed sowed last spring is almost 
an entire loss., Many are sowing grass seed 
this fall on the lots seeded last spring, 
hoping to get a catch. Grapes are a large 
crop, but the main crop, the Concords, are 
selling for ruinous prices in Boston. 


Fort Ann, Washington Oct 
Streams and springs very low. Many wells 
and cisterns dry. No fall plowing done, as 
it is too dry to turn. Some rye sown ani 
coming up very well. Corn husking is well 
under way. More silos being put up this 
year than in former years, some stave and 
others homemade. The tencercy is to build 
too small; a 75-ton silo is too smail for a 
large dairy. Cows are shrinking very much 
in quantity of milk. Young stock looking 
well and many will be put into beef. But- 
ter very scarce. Late rotatoes a large 
yield; early very light and small. Guss 
Story has his new grain barn finished. 
George Briggs beats all in the pumpkin 
crop. He gets a large crop every year. His 
corn is also of the best. Cider mills and 
hand presses are busy. The Gibbs farm will 
be sold at public auction Oct 27. This is 
a good stock farm and 15 years ago was 
bought for about $7000. It has about 200 
acres. Poultry have done finely this warm 
fall. Pigs are in good demand and few 
for sale. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Oct 22—Some 


99 


Co, 


corn huskKed. Neariy all apples picked. 
Pastures are green. A. G. Hupfell 
has built an artificial lake on his 
farm and is having some of his 


buildings moved to improve the view from 
the house. Wesley Knapp has been having 
his residence repaired. Corn will b2 about 
85 per cent of a full crop. 


Progressive Fermers—Kingsbury has a 
progressive firm cf farmers in Dunsmore 
brothers. They own three farms of 480 
acres in all and sell milk from 50 to 60 
cows. They believe in the best of stock 
and have some fine blooded animals, At 
the state fair they bought six head of 
French stock, three bulls and three cows. 
At the Washington Co fair over 4) premi- 
ums went to these wideawake farmers. 


Freehold, Greene Co, Oct 22—The long 
drouth dried wells and springs never before 
known to fail, Crops suffered severely. The 
boarding season was never better than this 
year and this enabled farmers to get good 
prices for what they had to sell. 
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may be had 
the 
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that makes your 
horses glad. 
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SOM Stock Feeding 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding 2%. t..2 


rick. A_ colored 
cha:t of feeding and manwial values of principal crops 
and feeding stuffs. This shows panly the constit exis 
of all stock foods, and how to combine them so as to get 
the best results in feeding all classes of stock. The tack 
of the chart contains tables givirg in detail the compo- 
sition, digestibility and teeding valie of a great va iety 
of fodders, grains and feeding stutfs, and their manurial 
value. Also the amount and kind of fcod requi ed daily 
by different classes of farm an-mals under varying coa- 
ditions. 25 cents. 


Feeds d F di By W. A. Henry. This hard ook 
and ree ng for students and stock men constie 
tutes a compendium of vractical and useful knowledze 
on Plant Growth and Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every deta:l] putes to this im- 
portant subject. It is thorough, accurate and :elixble, and 
is the most valuable contribution to live stock literature 
in many years. All the latest and best information is 
clearly and systematically presented, making the work ia- 
dispensable to every owner of live stock. pages, ivo. 


Cloth, $2. 2 

i By_ Elliot W. Stewart. A valuab-e 
Feeding Animals and practical work upon the laws of 
animal growth, specially applied to the rearing and feed-~ 
ing of horses, cattle, dairy cows, sheep and swine. Illus- 
trated, cloth, 12mo, $2. 

Above are briefly desc: ibed a few only of the many Looks 
on similar subjects which we, the largest publiske:s of 
Rura] Books in the World, supply. 

Free Descriptive Book Catalog on Applicat‘on. _— 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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Srene-Deme Mover. T arcer Piston. 


RIFLES AND PISTOLS 


have been 
famous for 
years be- 
cause of their 


accuracy, safety and durability. This isour DIAMOND MODEL 


made with six or ten inch barrel, open or peep sights, blued barrel, 
nickel plated frame, long grip with walnutstocks. If not carried by 
your dealer sent prepaid anywhere for $5. With 10-in. barrel $7.50. Ste 





Send stamp for our complete cata- 
logue and hand book of informa- 
tion. We make several hundred 
styles of arms. 
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State Dairymen to Meet—The 24th an- 
nual meeting of the N Y state dairymen’s 
ass’n will be held in Watertown Dec 11-13, 
the capital of the largest cheese producing 
county in the state. Cash contributions for 
prizes to be awarded to exhibitors of dairy 
products will be received on the same ba- 
sis as last year. There are several very 
handsome special prizes to be competed for 
again this year, according to conditions 
named in the official program of last year. 
The dairy products will be scored in pub- 
lic, giving all an opportunity to see it done. 
The program is yet incomplete, but it is the 
intention of those who have the meeting 
in charge to secure the ablest speakers 
known to the dairy world. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, Oct 23—Corn in shock 


has been rotting on account of the heat. 
Hens are molting and eggs are not plentiful. 

Wright, Schoharie Co, Oct 23—Rye is 
looking fine and the rain has helped very 
much. Apples are being packed and 
sold for 50 to 75c per bbl. Some of the 
farmers are selling hay and straw for $2 
te 14 per ton. Buckwheat is nearly all 
sold. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Oct 23—Farmers 
are busily engaged digging potatoes; the 
yield is not very. heavy, owing to the 
drouth. Some farmers have to drive stock 
some distance to water. Oats, buckwheat 
and wheat are more than average yields. 
B. G. Matice of Blenheim has the largest 
yield of wheat per acre yet heard from, 
45 bu per acre; quality of the finest. Po- 
tatoes S5c in the local market. The apple 
crop is of fine quality, but not large on ac- 
count of the wind of Sept 12. 


The State Comptroller 


Is one of the most important officers of the 
Empire state. This office collects much of 
the taxes and revenue due the state of New 
York and also makes the disbursements. 
The right man in this place is therefore of 
indispensable value to every taxpayer in 
the state, and indeed amounts to a “watch 
dog of the treasury.” 

The republican candidate, to be voted for 
Nov 6, is Erastus C. Knight of Buffalo. He 
was raised on a fruit farm in Niagara Co 
and fully appreciates the importance of 
economy in public affairs, especially from 
the farmers’ standpoint. Mr Knight was 
very successful in business in Buffalo, was 
a member of its board of supervisors for 
three years and for one term its chairman. 
In ’94 he was elected city comptroller by 
nearly 11,000 majority and was re-elected 
in ’98 by a large majority, although that 
year a democratic mayor was elected by a 
majority of 8000. His record as a financier, 
while at the head of Buffalo’s financial 
system, is all that could be desired, and he 
has splendid qualifications for the state 
comptrollership. 

The democratic candidate, Edward S. At- 
water of Poughkeepsie, is president of the 
Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ national bank 
ef that city, where he was born in ’53, and 
was graduated from Yale college in ’75. 
Since he became president of the bank re- 
ferred to in ’90, its deposits have increased 
from $300,000 to 1,000,000," so that Mr At- 
water’s business experience will stand him 
in good stead if elected. He has been a 
frequent contributor to the agricultural 
press, was president of the Sandersfield 
cattle and fair association, '90-5, and is a 
member of Oak Grove grange of Pough- 
keepsie. 

We give these facts about both candi- 
dates, because we recognize that the im- 
portance of this office is quite generally 
overlooked. In the campaign for public 
economy that the farmers of New York 
state are entering upon, they will be ably 
seconded by whichever of these two men is 
chosen comptroller. 

LONG ISLAND. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, Oct 22--Weather has 
been warm, causing heavy loss to cauliflower 
growers; stock poor and prices low, with 
no hope of improvement until cooler weath- 
er. Threshing about finished, with largest 
average yield in years. Some grain dam- 
aged by worms in thé kernel. Corn husk- 
ing under way, with an immense yield. 

Terryville, Suffolk Co, Oct 23—Fruit crop 
wery large. Apples 25c per bu, hand-picked, 
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peaches 50c per half bu, pears 50e per bu, 
plums 3 to 5c per qt. This sec:ion has ideai 
land for strawberries, with about 150 acres 
in this small place. Corn extra good. FPo- 
tatoes poor, 40 to 50 bu per acre. Cauli- 
flower poor, but cabbage good, though cab- 
bage worms have been bad. Prices for 
cabbage and turnips good, the latter 4c 
per bu. Shipments are mostly to Bridge- 
port, Ct. 


The Squash Harvest-—Near Jamaica, L I, 
are several large fields of squashes, which 
have this year given a good yield, when in 








OCTOBER GARDEN WEALTH. 


some other parts of the middle and N E 
states the crop has been scanty. One of 
the largest of these fields, comprising 4 or 
5 acres, is illustrated herewith. The men 
are gathering the big, yellow Marrows, 
tossing them from one to another until they 
reach the heaps, which are located along 
straight lines four or five rods apart. These 
squashes were grown by the ordinary meth- 
ods, and the good yield is credited to a 
very liberal supply of manure and ready- 
mixed fertilizer. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Oct 22—Wheat 
fields in fine condition. There were tons of 
peaches on the Kenyon farm this season 
and many were made into wine. Fruit of 
all kinds more abundant than ever before. 
Cauliflower poor; nearly all worm-eaten. 
Richard Bull Smith is dead. He owned 
one of the best cultivated farms in this 
section. Typhoid fever is in King’s Park 
and malignant diphtheria in Port Jefferson. 


FSMPA. 


Conference of Milk Producers. 








ASSOCIATION PRICES ARE DEMANDED— MEMBERS 
STAND BY ACTION OF OFFICERS IN FIXING PRICE 
—PREPARING TO CONTROL SUPPLY OF MILK—~ 
THE SITUATION THOROUGHLY DISCUSSED. 


As noted in American Agriculturist of 
last week the central thought at the an- 
nual meeting of the F S M P A at Bing- 
hamton was how to secure the price fixed 
for milk at the meeting of Sept 26. The 
schedule of prices there enumerated went 
into effect Oct 16. In accordance with in- 
structions issued at that meeting the sec- 
retary of each local section. sent a letter 
to his New York dealer stating that the 
net price of milk at his shipping station 
thereafter would be the rate fixed by the 
executive committee Sept 26. This letter 
was prepared by the executive committee 
and was uniform in every case. It was a 
little early to tell just how the letter was 
received. Some replies had come in from 
dealers, quite a number agreeing to pay the 
association’s price. In some cases these 
figures were already being paid, while in 
a few cases dealers were paying more for 
milk than was demarded by the ass’n. Oth- 
er dealers refused to pay the price fixed 
by the ass’n, stating that they saw no 
reason why they should pay more than 
their neighbors, who were getting their 
milk cheaper. It is their intention to buy 
the milk for as little money as possible. A 
few dealers asked for quotations and will 
of course pay what is demanded if milk 
cannot be secured in any other way. Mr J. 
C.’'Latimer, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, pointed out that this state of af- 
fairs showed the necessity for co-operation. 
If the dealers in New York knew for cer- 
tain that every member of the ass’n would 
stand by the action of the committee and 
ship no milk unless the price agreed upon 


was paid, the whole matter would be set- 
tled in a very short time. 

To this end resolutions were adopted by 
the general meeting in the court house at 
Binghamton, N Y, pledging the different 
route unions “to stand by the executive 
committee and urged all members and 
producers to united action. Our ass’n is 
not a failure. It has already accomplished 
much and there should be no hesitation or 
discouragement to prevent our ultimate 
success. We recommend that our local 
ass’ns build and equip their own shipping 
stations just as fast as possible and thus 
be independent of the buyer of milk. We 
sustain the action of the board of directors 
in fixing the price of milk and will not 
make contracts in the future without first 
consulting the executive committee. We 
approve of the declaration of purposes 
adopted by the board of directors at their 
meeting this morning.”’ 

It was brought out in the discussion that 
the work of the committee was seriously 
hampered by the lack of promptness on the 
part of the local secretaries. Many of them 
had neglected to send a letter to the deal- 
ers, who consequently inferred that no de- 
mand was to be made upon them. Lack 
of interest at the local meetings was also 
a great. detriment. If the producer will 
take as much interest and work as hard in 
the disposition of the product as the offi- 
cers, there will be little difficulty in con- 
trolling the supply. 

The effort of the ass’n for the first year 
or two of its existence was to contract with 
reliable companies in New York for the dis- 
position of all the milk controlled by the 
ass’n. Although several deals looked prom- 
ising nothing came of them and it has 
about been decided to devote the greater 
part of the effort to the country end of the 
business. That is, the committee feels that 
the only way to bring the dealers to time 
is to effectively control the supply. This 
can only be done by making some provision 
for taking care of the milk at the shipping 
stations or at home during a period when 
it may seem necessary to withhold it. Con- 
siderable progress has already been made 
along this line. Creameries and cheese fac- 
tories are being built, and where these are 





I. GC LATIMER, 
Chairman Executive Com F § M P A. 


in operation it is a very simple matter to 
persuade the dealer to pay a fair price, pro- 
vided he cannot get his milk at any other 
station. Mr Kales, chairman of the local 
section at Sanitary Springs, N Y, stated 
that the farmers in his section were pre- 
pared to make butter and cheese, as there 
was no money in putting milk on the New 
York market at the present price. He be- 
lieves in leaving things as they are and ad- 
vises that the €xecutive committee let the 
New York e1d of the deal alone, let the 
customer alone, work the milk up into but- 
ter and cheese and the customer will soon 
come after it. 

David Sherwood of Greene, N Y, stated 
that the ass’'n was stronger in his local- 
ity than six months ago. Every old mem- 





















































































ber will pay his annual. dues and a few 
new ones have been added.. The farmers 
are putting up a creamery and he thinks 
before long the stock in this creamery will 
be at a premium. All along the railroad 
which runs through his place farmers are 
putting up their own shipping stations and 
creameries. The farmers are loyal to their 
creamery at Greene, and all but four mem- 
bers of the ass’n are selling to it. One of 
the directors 

URGED BUILDING OF CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 


in every section. In his own locality they 
have been very successful and farmers have 
received from 10 to 12 per cent more for 
their milk than when taken to proprietary 
creameries. He urged that every precau- 
tion be taken now to control the supply 
later. Six months are ahead during which 
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creameries should be built, shipping sta- 
tions put up and icehouses” filled, When 
April comes with the increase of milk; the 
producers will then be in-a position to keep 
up the price set by the -ass’n. A great 
many last year built stations, but.neglect- 
ed the ice supply. A “complete plan must 
be had, if success is to follow. 

In Newark Valley a new. departure has 
been made,. 800 to 1000 cans. having, been 
pledged :to be- delivered at the-~railroad’ in 
the. station’ erected hy the producers.* It 
will be-handled by a contractor who-will_be 
given free use of the station, provided he 
pays the price fixed by the ass'n. This prom- 
ises to work well, ia 

Mr’Preston of the state agri’ dept, who 
is; also. a large milk farmer, thinks | that 
the work of inspection of milk has -been a 
splendid thing. It helps every. honest: pro- 
ducer --by -preventing decreased .consump- 
tion which always follows the sale. of.im- 
pure ‘milk. He showed the difficulties. of 
controlling milk after it goes to the dealer. 
If the. milk_is-skimmeda .and :the. authorities 
can prove it, the dealer.can. be. prosecuted, 
but ifthe dealer can conceal.the skimming 
and his milk comes up to the state stand- 
ard, he cannot be .touched..,He stated that 
the agri dept at Albany was in_most per- 
fect harmony with the ass’n, and was using 
every means ‘to assist it’ in® its work.- In a 
friendly way he criticised the sales com- 
mittee as to delay in fixing the price. The 
matter ought to have been decided early in 
Sept, so that the producers would have had 
time to get together and perfect their plans 
by. Oct 1. The dealers were expecting the 
farmers to do something by that time, but 
when the first of the month passed with- 
out any action, they concluded that the 
ass’n had lost its influence and there ex- 
isted little need of their paying further at- 
tention to it. 

. The secretary of the Ft Crane section 
thought it was a mistake to allow any 
contracts to be made this fall unless the 
terms of the ass’n were agreed to. Farm- 
ers at Hickory Grove own their own station 
and are having a controversy concerning 
the price of milk, in which they will un- 
doubtedly win. The dealers want the milk 
and under present conditions will not be 
able to do without it. 

‘Lewis Piollet of Bedford Co, Pa, in rep- 
resenting the Lehigh valley route stated 





THE MILK PROBLEM 


that: the farmers in his section were dis- 
satisfied with the failure of the sales com- 
mittee to dispose of the milk. He favored 
an increase in the committee from three 
to five in order to give the farmers more 
confidence. In his section there seems to be 
a falling off in membership, which must 
be gotten back. He had no special fault to 
find with the management of the ass’n ex- 
cept that he thought that the expenses of 
the ass’n might be cut down. Just how it 
was to be done, he did not state. The only 
paid officer of the ass’n is the secretary, 
who gets $1000 per year. This Mr Piollet 
thought was too much. There seems to be 
a feeling in some sections that because ‘of 
the failure to accomplish anything in the 
way of selling the milk, the expenses are 
too great. He urged that something. be 
done at once to restore confidence, Either 
let the committee sell the milk direct or 
help those who are unable to secure the 
a» price get rid of their product without 
oss. 
STATEMENTS OF THE OFFICERS. 


Mr Snell of the sales committee thought 
the criticism.of the members of his com- 
mittee was not just. He stated that it 
‘would not be difficult to sell the milk, but 
the trouble came in getting some one to 
buy it who would certainly pay for it. It 
is no small task to dispose of 16,000 or 18,- 
000 cans of milk per day to one company 
capable of giving security amounting to 
$2,500,000. Time and again the committee 
was assured that option had been obtained 
on the distributing stations in New York 
and that the milk could easily be taken 
care of by the company negotiating, but 
as no company could handle the milk sent 
to New York without being fully prepared, 
it was not wise to agree to sell milk un- 
less a satisfactory guarantee could be se- 
cured. He urged that the only way to con- 
trol the price was for the local sections to 
get their shipping stations ready or prepare 
to take care of their own milk for 10 days 
or a month or longer if necessary. Stir up 
your local ass’n, have good meetings, be 
enthusiastic, stand up for it and success will 
be easy. 

Mr Seeley of Ct stated that the dealers 
early in the season were on the anxious 
seat, and that if the ass’n had held to- 
gether it could have controlled the market 
perfectly. Farmers have no other hope. 
They must stand by the F S M P A, for 
from this organization only can help come 
to them. 

Sec Coon made an appeal to members not 
to be deluded by the N Y milk exchange. 
The exchange members are paying prices 
close to those fixed by the ass’n, and in 
some cases a premium. This is simply to 
cause dissension among the members of the 
FS MP A. He believes that the ass’n 
will live and that never again will- the 
farmers have to accept as low a figure as 
44c a can for their milk. The strength of 
the ass'n is in individual membership. 
Make the local sections powerful and there 
will be no trouble in taking care of all the 
milk produced by the members at living 
prices. Mr Snell stated it. as his be- 
lief that as soon as shipping stations were 
equipped, dealers would be glad to accept 
the producers’ options. 

The D & L route union has investigated 
the matter thoroughly and has decided that 
something must. be done to increase the in- 
terest in the ass’n. The officers have planned 
to send a director among the farmers and 
have him visit every local section . and 
urge it to meet oftener for consultation, 
discuss the hest and cheapest methods of 
producing milk, the best methods of dis- 
posing of it if it cannot be sent to New 
York, and in every way to make the milk 
producers better able to take care of them- 
selves. This work,.if carried out by all 
unions, would result in a much stronger or- 
ganization. Mr Newell added in this con- 
nection that the man who fails to go to a 
meeting is the man who keeps down the 
price of milk. ; 

In answer to the assertion that the ass’n 
had accomplished nothing, Mr Latimer 
showed that for 10 years previous to the 
organization there had been a constant de- 
cline in prices until milk sold at its lowest 
point in: June, ’98. Since that time it has 
been going up, due largely to the efforts 
of the ass’n. He cited one producer who 
said that the ass’n had saved him $400 in 
six months. In addition the ass'n had 
gained the friendship of the agricultural 
press, the agri dep’t at Albany, the insti- 
tute workers, who at first refused to. be- 
lieve that. anything could be accomplished, 
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and best of all had secured the. friendship 
of the milk consumers of the city. These 
thought at first that the ass’n was organ- 
ized to put up the price of milk to the con- 
sumer. When it was shown that the ob- 
ject was to furnish better milk more regu- 
larly, at no increased expense to the con- 
sumer, there was a decided change of sen- 
timent, and the only obstacle now to bet- 
ter prices is the dealer. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 3c p qt and the average paid for the 
surplus is $1.50 p 40-at can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
at cans for week ended Oct 20 were as fol- 
Ows: 
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Fluid Cond’s’a 

milk Cream = mil 
Det; Taek 4 OW ccc veces 21,150a 975 oon 
MEE Uns. 5-46 Ob bled tev eiea wae 28,700 971 176 
N Y Cent (long haul).... 23,150b 1,025 _ 
N Y Cent (Harlem)...... 9,348 91 242 
I ne pa aR 29,388 1,608 _ 
i. ee «- 11,034 712 54 
Susquehanna ............ 13,143 189 225 
Northern 2,310 —_ —_ 
PAO BEWOE, okcnetene cowed 6,925 —- — 
ro) a ars 13,420 600 —_— 
New Jersey Central..... 1,575 75 — 
GEST DOMES? o0 a5 Tth 085 6,500 170 = 
Total receipts occ oe oe l66,643 6,416 697 
Ri WOES os cccseccsace 169,268 9,683 779 
Daily average ......... 23,806 916 99 


a In addition, 27,570 qts bottled milk. 

b In addition, 55,150 qts bottled milk: 
Revised official figures show that the 

Lackawanna carried during Sept 90,629 cans 

of milk, 4000 cans of cream and 120,000 qts 

bottled milk. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 22—The cheese market 
to-day shows a greater variation in prices 
than has occurred before this fall. This 
was brought about probably by the compe- 
tition for stock. Smail white is especially 
scarce, the makers of that commodity hav- 
ing been discouraged from making by low 
prices all the season. Large colored, how- 
ever, is a little stronger than large white, 
although there is a much larger make of 
colored. .A few factorymen closed out all 
their Sept to-day, but most of.them have 
from 4 to 7 days of it still left. These goods 
and such as will be sold for the next two 
weeks are the pick of the season, and even 
down to the present time the stock made 
is fine. There were three sharp frosts last 
week, but grass was not much injured, and 
the weather has again come off warm and 
favorable for production. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3020 bxs. at 10%c, 260 at 10%4c; large 
white, 110 at 10%c, 240 at 10%c, 200 at 10%4c; 
small white, 180 at 10%c, 150 at 105c, 580 
at 10%c, 210 at 10%c; small colored, 520 at 
10%c, 1325 at 10%c; total, 6795 bxs. against 
9795 last year. Sales on curb 1500 bxs large 
and small at 10%@10%c. Sales of butter 
18 pkgs at 22c, 57 at.23c, 20 cases 2-Ib 
prints at 2314c, 20 cases 1-lb prints at 24e. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, firm on the basis of 19c p 
lb to possibly a fraction more, both state 
and Pacific coast grown. 

New York. 

OTsEGO Co—Otsego: The crop was good 
in quantity and quality, but will be about 15 
per cent less than last year on account of 
many being plowed up. The prevailing price 
is 15c, but 16 and 17c has been offered. Or- 
vill Knowlton’s crop of about 35 bales was 
sold for 17c. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Market is very 
firm and not as much business doing, be- 
cause growers think the situation warrants 
better prices. Quite a large part of the 
crop in Madison and Oneida counties has 
already been sold—more than usual at this 
date. There are more hops left around 
Waterville than in other towns; l16c has 
been paid. . 








Oregon. 

Several dealers estimate the crop of this 
state at less than 75,000 bales. More sales 
than usual have been made up to the pres- 
ent time. The highest prices, 14%c, have 
been paid for the London market.—[M. L. 
Jones, pres Ore Hop Growers’ Ass’n. 

PoLK Co—Independence: Little of the 


crop has changed hands, although sales at 
13 to 15c are frequently reported. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bradford Co—Not much attention in this 
part of the country given to commercial 
apple orchards. The yield of winter fruit 
only three-fourths of a full crop. Potatoes 
75 bu per acre, against about double that 
a year ago, but quality poor. Shrink- 
age in bulk due to drouth. Farmers are 
offered 35¢c and inclined to hotd. 

Crawford Co—In the western half of the 
county the potato acreage is being increased 
every year. Yield this fall 100 bu per acre, 
against about 65 last year, and quality bet- 
ter. Apples are grown commercially only 
in a limited way. 

Newville, Cumberland Co, Oct 22—Peta- 
to, oats and corn crops have not reached 
the average by half. Grass was so short 
that many farmers had but four tons and 
even less, of hay. This with the shortage 
of fodder makes it necessary for them to 
dispose of stock. Generally speaking, the 
results for the year have been very unfa- 
vorable. The wheat crop is good, the only 
good crop this section can boast, for fruits 
of all kinds have been affected by the 
drouth. Most of the farmers balance the 
failure of field crops by raising poultry, dai- 
rying and gardening. Hundreds of ducks 
are seen. Milk is being hauled to creamery 
or milk station. Newville has a curbstone 
market to which farmers take their vege- 
tables, etc. 

Washington, Northampton Co, Oct 22— 
Fall seeding completed, 90 per cent being 
rye. It is in excellent condition. Sept sown 
wheat already ruined by Hessian fly. Ap- 
ples mostly picked; crop short of earlier ex- 
pectations, and buyers offering from 50 to 
60c per bbl. Corn husking in progress and 
crop turning out well. Springs, streams 
and wells drying up. Mills depending on 
water power running on short time. Fall 
pastures short. Chestnuts and hickory nuts 
almost a total failure. 

West Grove, Chester Co, Oct 22—Crops 
have been very good this year. Hay is a 
good crop and selling at $15. Wheat yield- 
ed 40 bu to the acre and oats also yielded 
well, 50 to 60 bu. Potatoes rather poor. Ap- 
ples a fair crop, but not keeping well. 
Small truck good. Cabbage poor because 
of worms. Pastures look well. Fall seed- 
ing looks well. Wheat acreage increased 
this year. Prospect for milk is good. There 
are good creameries here and milk is 3%4c 
per qt. 

Cooperstown, Venango Co, Oct 22—This 
town is in the valley of Sugar creek, noted 
for corn growing. This year the crop has 
outdone all previous records. Much of it 
is in the crib, it having been planted and 
lharvested without a frost. Wheat, buck- 
wheat and potatoes were not much better 
than half crops. Hay, oats and fruits of 
all kinds, as well as vegetables, abundant. 
The ersey cow is now being looked for 
to make butter at the attractive prices now 
prevailing. May the good work already be- 
gun against the oleo dealers go on. All we 
ask is the full enforcement of the present 
laws.—fM. M. 8S. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, Oct 23—There is now 
an abundance of water for family use and 
for stock. Everybody through threshing 
and digging potatoes. Many have husked 
corn and gathered apples. Potatoes were 
about half a crop in this part of the coun- 
ty. Corn is about 50 per cent of a full crop. 
but sound and bright. Buckwheat aver- 
ages about 10 bu to the acre. Hay buyers 
are very quiet this fall because they do not 
want to pay more than $12 to 13 per ton. 
Farmers who have a few tons to sell want 
15. Cattle buyers are buying all the cattle 
and sheep farmers have to sell, paying fair 
prices. It has been too dry for bees to 
make much honey. Many farmers have 
sold off their stock, so as to have a few 
tons of hay to sell, because it brings a good 
price. Cheese is worth 10%c at the factory. 








Personal. 


Major Henry E. Alvord, chief dairy divis- 
fon U S\dep’t of agri, has been in Paris for 
six months conducting the American dairy 
show at the exposition. This month he has 
been running a fine exhibit of U S dairy 
products at the 25th annual show of the 
British dairy farmers’ ass’n in London. 
Major Alvord will spend Nov in visiting the 
most interesting dairy bureaus of Great 
Britain and northern Europe, returning to 
‘Washington in Dec. 
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FAR AND NEAR 
Our Story of the News. 


The diplomatic corps at Pekin is in re- 
ceipt of a note from Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching suing for peace. They agree 
that it is time to end the present situation 
and promise to hand over to the courts for 
trial the princes and ministers who were 
accomplices of the Boxers. They further 
agree to accept the principle of indemni- 
ties for the legations destroyed, the losses 
to be estimated by the delegates of the 
powers. 





Germany and England have agreed be- 
tween themselves to stand together in pre- 
serving the Chinese empire intact and to 
keep its ports open. It is their intention 
to persuade all the powers to agree to this 
plan. 





Field Marshal Von Waldersee, in com- 
mand of the allied forces in China, regards 
the campaign as closed and expects his re- 
call at any time. 





America’s participation in the Paris ex- 
position has not been without large _ re- 
sults, thinks Archbishop Ireland of St Paul, 
who has just returned from an extended 
trip abroad. He points to the increased 
foreign commerce that will result, the in- 
crease of foreign investments that is sure 
to be mmade in our mines, railroads and in- 
dustries, and especially the greater esteem 
in which the U S will be held by all for- 
eign countries. ‘“‘A new era has set in for 
us,” he says, “im our commercial and dip- 
lomatic relations and with the opening of 
the twentieth century America steps into 
the front rank of nations.” 





As a protest against the appointment of 
Gen Weyler as capt gen of Madrid the 
Spanish ministers of agriculture and of the 
interior have resigned and their action has 
been followed by the entire ministry. Gen 
Ascarroga, pres of the senate, has been in- 
structed to form a new ministry. 





An anti-vice crusade is being waged in 
New York city which promises to result 
in a reorganization of the police depart- 
ment. The movement had its origin in the 
fruitless effort of Dr Paddock of the Pro- 
Cathedral to obtain redress from a police 
captain and higher police authorities for 
the kidnapping by the agent of a disorder- 
ly house of the daughter of one of the cler- 
Zyman’s parishioners. 





A special session of the Michigan legisla- 
ture in three days passed measures that 
have been a bone of contention for several 
years. The bills passed were: Submitting 
to the people the proposea amendment to 
the constitution, under which it is believed 
the legislature will have the power to tax 
railroad and other corporations on the 
value of their property, with a provision 
that the money coming from the tax shall 
go to the primary school fund; repealing 
all the special railroad charters in the state, 
so that all roads will pay taxes under the 
general law and will be regulated in the 
matter of fares by general law. 





Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has pro- 
claimed her betrcthal to Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a lieutenant in the 
Prussian life guards. The marriage will 
take place next spring. 





The supreme court of Hawaii has ruled 
in two cases as to whether the constitution 
follows the flag, but as the personnel of 
the court was different in the two cases the 
decisions are diametrically opposed to each 
other. In one case the court holds that im- 
mediately upon the cession of sovereignty 
over the Hawaiian islands to the U S, Aug 
31, 1898, the constitution of the U S was 








AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay p 2 day and exnenses to men and_ women 
with r to introduce Poultry Compound. INTER- 
N ATIONAL Sura Co, Parsons, Kan. 


Received Over Seventy-Five 
Answers. 


The results from my advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist have been very good indeed, 
and far better than I expected. I received 
over 75 replies—-[H. L. Squires, Wading 
River, N Y. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul. 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetabies, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

Pe =f =~ i 4 reraiiowi Friday to Sparanteo Sasertion 
u e ollowing week. vertisements o 

“PARMS for SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














LIVE STOCK. 


J vivo ye bull for sale, St Lambert of Alabama, 54,783; 
owe years old; sire, Exile of Pembroke, 47,530; dam, 
107,774; Lok” growthy, attractive appearance. 

HR ANT ‘TAYLO Oakfield b ° 
EAUTIFUL  wool- auton | gclden fieeced Shrop- 
shires. Either sex; quality best. Prices lowest. Cat- 

alog free. MAPLEY COD STOCK FARM, Maple- 

wood, Mich. 
UDDY Creek herd of Hereford cattle; 100 he:d of 
bulls, cows and heifes for sale; write for prices; 
come and see me. 8. W. ANDERSON, Asbury, W Va. 

40 COARSE wool sheev, Guernsey and Brown Swiss 

cattle, registered colts, Nutwood Electioncer 

blood. B. L. HURD, Whallonsburgh, N Y¥ 
AMPSHIRE Down sheep, either sex, sired by import- 
ed ram, a first prize winner at state fairs; all regis- 

tered. ROY R. GOBLE, Fredon, N J. 
oe Chester Whites and Poland-Cuinas: 

best_strains, Rood pedir 8 e; write me for low pr ccs 

W. A. LOTHE Lack, 2 

AS: cL of both sexes from prize winners; price 

B. LUTHER SHIMER, B 8, Mt Airy lark 

farm, Bethichem, Pa. Li 
OLAND-CHINA pigs; fine, sure to please; $6 per pair 
while they last; older animals, MINISINK FARM, 

Minsi, Pa. 

Thrice. CHAS. B Shropshire rams and ewes; reduced 
prices. AS. RYDER & SON, Barnervile, N Y. 
HOROUGHBRED 8t Bernard puppies; large, regis- 
tered stock; prices $20 up. BOX 33, St Mz arys, Pa 

ree jack and_jennet, cheap: also 6 registered She t- 
and ponies. L. D. ATW ER, Waverly, N Y. 


















































PEGISTERED Shropshire Sian well wooled, eithe: 
sex, 2]] ages. ROBT. HOL MES, Castile, N ¥. 
OR SALE—11 recorded Cotswold ewes and 1 ram 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, NY. 

P. THOMPSON, New Rumley, O. Standard D:- 
« laine Merino rams. a 
"AMPSHIRE-DOWN sheep. 
Moorestown, N J. 





HORACE ROBERTS, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HOICE stock for sale, White Wyandots Fiymonth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Coc ‘hins, Leghorns, turke 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TRER ¥F Sitar’ 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 
HITE Wyandots for sale, cocks, yearling hens, coc cock- 
erels and pullets at $1.50 each. JAMES H.’ COR- 
WITH, Wateimill, N Y. — 
UFF Rocks, Buff Leghorns, White Leghorns, Bronze 
turkeys; choi e stock for sale FLOYD STOWELL 
Black Creek, Y. 
HITE ih Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50 
’ each. BENNINGER POULTRY YARDS, Ben- 
ningers, Pa. e 
HOMPSON’S strain Barred Rocks cockeiels, $1.59. 
WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 
be Pekin ducks and Toulouse geese, cheap. 
F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry , dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD Greenwich St, N Y. 
UTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, grain and produce; small 
or large egnaig: ments solicited. GIBBS & BRO, 308 
North Front St, Philadelphia. “ 
Qar. your butter, Cr apples, all produce, to SAM- 
UEL WHITTON, jomm: ssion Merc rchant, Utica, N | ¥. 


OULTRY. eggs, prle:, potatoes; highest — prices. 
T. J. HOOVER, Phi! adel pbia. 






































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


O CTOBER PURPLE == trees—The best cf et al pie 
ee lums. offer a large stock 

one and two years old. Address STEPHES : 
Hors SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


EADQUARTERS for improved second-crop seed pota- 

toes, the best that grow; strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry plants, asparagus roots ; catalog free. J. W 
HALL, Marion Station, Md. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORRIS chair, qnemnied iren bedstead or couch for 
; compen lan: proved by postmaster general; 
write us. Ys ONE | ‘DISTRIB ITING CO, Middle- 
town, Pa. 
re meneame, dairymen, butter makers, etc, ofwers 
on hand; no charges‘to emplovers; write us. RURAL 
SCIENCE AGENCY, Durham, N H 


T NtERE ind yin irrigation? Write GEO. MITCHELL, 


Vineland 
‘INTER _ boarders wanted. CARRIE LEEDY, 
Keuka, Fila. 


PATENTS-STANTON WEAVER, 
ingtom 











Attorney; Wash- 











The other decision holds that the 


force. 3 
ip stitution was not in force until extend- 


ed by congress in the territorial act. 





President McKinley’s message to Kwang 
Su, the Chinese emperor, states that a set- 
¢#lement will be brought about as soon as 
China convinces the powers of her purpose 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


and ability to punish the offenders against 
the foreigners. 





The Singer manufacturing company is to 
expend $1,000,000 in South Bend, Ind, proper- 
ty in the erection of new plants. 





Gen Fitzhugh Lee, who left Cuba in Sep- 
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tember and is soon to return, is authority 
for the statement that the Cubans want in- 
dependence and that there is very little sen- 
timent in favor of annexation. 





Chicago Methodists have contributed 
$200,000 to the “twentieth century thanks 
offerimge.’’ 
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HOW WOMEN KEEP YOUNG LOOKING 





















Fading and Despondent Women Revitallzed and 
Reinvigorated by Dr. Greene's Nervura, 





from the soul. 
character. 


the 

use of 
nerve remedy. 
wonderful m 
and ressed 


iven to the sluggish circulation. 
dcubt give place to hope and confidence. The 
world seems brighter and better. Lassitude gives 
place to ambition and activity. Sunlight selects 


ais. WOMEN LIKE TO LOOK YOUNG. 
Thy ? 
Because rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and grace 
and elasticity of form indicate perteet woman- 
hood and the kind of youth that is not 
measured b 
till past 
woman a majestic beauty always 
a beauty deeper and stronger than the 
bloom of youth with all its fascinations. 


years and which ought to last 


fty. In the healthy and happy 


The work thrust upon women in 


modern life, domestic and social, is 


peculiarly exhausting. There is a 

einen monotony about the house- 
old which overstrains the nerves 
and weakens the blood. The de- 
mands of society destroy the vital- 
rd and render the victim suscep- 
tible to many serious diseases. 

The primary trouble is in the 
nerves and blood. Nervous ex- 
haustion, headaches, d psia, M 
. . **: irregu the 
blues, neuralgia, and various dis- 

orders of the liver and kidneys 

are of nervous —— and are 
ow vitality 

from weak and ae blood. 

The only relief isina —- 

and permanent removal of 
primary cause. New life is what 


eeded. 
_ revitalization of 
the 


A thorou 
stem should be secured 
r. Greene’s Nervura bl and 
ic effect of this 
nerves 


The 
icine upon ; 
irits is attested by —_ f 

cured. Buoyanc 
Depeirend 


Most complaints peculiar to women are of nervous 
Nervousness is the cause and not the onpnegee 
When the nerves regain their normal condition, as — un 
the influence of Dr. Greene’s eat - — disappear. Women are made of nerves. “4 
more and endure more than men. r. Greene’s Nervura, the " 
nerve and blood diseases, women have a remedy safe and certain in action, prompt and permanent in results. 


All suffering women are cordially invited to consult with Dr. Greene 
in confidence, personally or by letter, at his office, 35 West 14th Sts 
New York City. Each case submitted is carefully diagnosed and given 
special attention. There Is no charge for consultation, whether you call 


ce. 
der 
suffer 


the discovery of the most successful 


personally or write, and under Dr. Greene’s skillful treatment the oure 


of all nerve and bleod diseases is practically certain. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 ; 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... -T3¥%q} 69 | .3934) .31%4] 2124) .22% 
New York........| .77 | .73 | 47 | 3949] .25Y%4) .28% 
BOSt0n ...-se0ee0s — — | 50%) .43%9| .29%¢/ .32 
Boleao . .. 000 ccee 76%) .70 | .4134) 33%} .22%| .23 
StLouis..........| .72 | 68%) 37 | 32 | .22%) .23% 
Minneapolis. .... .T6 | .6654] 38%) .29%9] .23%— 
Liverpool........ 88%} .86 | .59%4] .49 os _ 





At Chicago, the old forces have been at 

work in wheat, and friends failing to rally 
to its support, the market sagged sharply 
2@3c p bu before any real reaction. New 
bearish influences have been lacking, but 
not until the contract grade had settled 
to a point slightly under 73c p bu and Dec 
a shade under 74c was there show of recov- 
ery. 
Corn in good demand around 40%c p bu 
for No 2 mixed in elevator; yellow in car 
lots on track 40%@41c. Oats market quiet, 
No 2 mixed about 22c p bu. 

Rye generally dull and inclined to follow 
wheat, No 2 cash quotable around 50c p bu 
in store and a shade more fo b. Receipts 
and outward movement unimportant. 

At the substantial advance barley buy- 
ers have been a little more conservative, 
but the moderate character of the offer- 
ings has resulted in continued steadiness. 
Western brewers and maltsters have been 
receiving liberal quantities and claim to be 
a little independent. Feed barley 38@42c p 
bu, common to fcy malting grades 44@60c. 

Timothy seed a shade stronger, prime 
quotable at $4 20 p 100 Ibs. Clover seed dull, 
Oct pirme quotable at 10 25 p 100 lbs, Hun- 
garian 65@80c, millet 75@95c, German do 
85c@1 10. Some buckwheat is coming in and 
salable at 1 35@1 50 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain market shows no 


great-change. .Jxports of corn have been 
heavy, amounting to 2,500,000 bu for one 
day. Prospects are reported good for an 
early moverient of new corn crop. Oats 
received slight attention, other grains quiet. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 77c. 
p bu, corn 46%c, oats 26%c, rye 55c, barley 
70c, clover seed 9%@i1lc p Ib, timothy seed 
1 95@2 50 p bu. Flour somewhat more act- 
ive. Fey spring patents quoted 4 20@4 80 p 
bbl, do winter 3 80@3 90, spring straights 
3 50@3 90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900} 1899; 1900} 1899] 1900) 1899 
Chicago. # 100 lbs .. | $5.85) $6.90) $4.95) $4.50) $4.25) $4.10 
WOW BOSE occ cccccces 5.90} 6.50) 5..5) 4.90) 4.40) 4.50 
Buffalo........... -..| 5.70] 6.75) 5.25) 4.60) 4.40) 4.50 
Kansas City ......... 5.60} 6.40) 5.15) 4.40) 4.00) 4.00 
Pittsburg ............ 5.70] 6.00; 5.15! 4.60) 4.25) 4.40 





At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
a slight recovery from the recent slight dull 
period, but at no time have prices moved 
far away from those earlier established. 

In the face of liberal receipts the sheep 
market has held up well, showing consid- 
erable activity. A good demand is noted 
for stock sheep to re-ship to the country 
at $3 50@3 85; good to choice butcher sheep 
and yearlings 3 90@4 25. Light weight 
lambs for feeding purposes have sold at 
4 60@4 80, good to choice 5@5 50. 

The hog market has been far from sat- 
isfactory, country shippers losing heavily 
owing to a decline which at one time was 
$0@40c. At the bottom a little more activ- 
ity prevailed, especially with every show 
of smaller receipts. Packers are pursuing 
their usual tactics, endeavoring to force a 
decline at the opening of the winter pack- 
ing season, claiming they should get good 
hogs around 4%c p lb. Recent sales have 
been largely at $4 60@4 85, selected a slight 
premium. 

At Pittsburg, cattle lower. Receipts this 


week Monday 150 cars, against 80 for last 
week. Tone of market easy. Quotations 
revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@5 75 
Good, 1910 to 1300 Ibs, 5 5 50 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 zetis 
10 
Fatr, 900 to 1100 tha, 3 75@4 60 


Poor to good fat cows, 2 
Heifers, 700 to 110C Ibs, 3 004 60 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 300G3 50 Bolognacows,phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 350@400 F’sh cows & springers.£0 50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 25 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 


Hogs slightly lower. Monday of this 
week 30 double decks came in. Heavy 
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droves sold mostly at $4 95@5, medium 4 95, 
yorkers 4 85@4 90. Thirty cars sheep ar- 
rived this week Monday; market dull at 
3 50@4, lambs 4@5 25. 

At New York, cattle market fairly active 
and prices generally steady. Poor to prime 
native steers sold at $3 90@5 50 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen and stags 3 80@2 90, bulls 2 25@3 15, 
cows 1 65@3 30. Recen. sal included 19 
Ill, av 1245 lbs at 5 50, dc 20, av 1175 lbs at 
5 50, 60 Ky, av 1200 lbs at 4 80@5 05. A 
steady feeling in the calf market. A bunch 
of 67 grassers, av 221 lbs, sold at 2 80, com- 
mon to ch veals 4@8 50, mixed 4@4 75, Hog 
market quoted slow. Ordinary to prime 
sold at 5 15@5 45. Good sheep steady, lambs 
slightly lower. Ordinary to good sheep 3 25 
@4, culls 2 50, prime lambs 5 35@6 12%. Re- 
cent sales included 114 Ky, av 91 lbs at 3 75, 
23 state, av 67 Ibs at 3 25, 4 W Va, av 100 
Ibs, at 4, 1045 Canada lambs, av 80 Ibs, at 
6 1242, 118 state, av 71 Ibs, at 5 85. 

At London, American cattle quoted 
steady at 11@12%c p 1b estimated dressed 
weight, sheep 12@13c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Northern potatoes and apples are now 
being brought to our county.—[B. H., Jas- 
per Co, Mo. 

Potatoes best in years in yield and qual- 
ity, average 100 bu per acre, against 75 in 
*99, farmers selling at 35c.—[H. M. Dunlap, 
Champaign Co, Ill. 

Quality better than last year, yield 150 
bu per acre, farmers selling at 30c.—[R. M. 
Kellogg, St Joseph Co, Mich. 

A quarter of the crop sold by first week 
in Oct, yield disappointing, about 75 bu per 
acre, price to growers 26c.—[W. G. V., Oak- 
land Co, Mich. 

Quality not so good as an average, yield 
60 bu per acre, against 100 last year, early 
bids 35c.—[L. W. F., Livingston Co, Mich. 

Yield 75 bu p acre, half that of '99, on 
account of drouth, price offered 35c, farm- 
ers inclined to hold.—[J. C. Cleveland, Brad- 
ford Co, Pa. 

Acreage fully up to last year as far as I 
can judge and from information received 
from friends. Average yield of potatoes 
quite variable and is generally believed to 
be nearly equal to last year, 75@150 bu p 
acre. The quality is very good, fully equal 
to ’99, with less small potatoes to come out, 
{H. H. Goff, Monroe Co, N Y. 

Average yield here 65 bu p acre, against 
75 last year, quality good, farmers inclined 
to hold.—[L. J. R., Marion Co, O. 

Full yield of potatoes here, quality bet- 
ter than an average, market low, buyers 
refusing to pay 25c p bu.—[Thomas Beall, 
Victoria Co, Ontario. 

Potatoes are fair, but hardly an aver- 
age crop. Market opened at 40c, advanced 
to 42c and finally dropped to 30c. Farmers 
inclined to hold.—[C. H. Everett, Steuben 
Co, N Y. 

At New York, practically unchanged, 
choice steady, poorer stock irregular. 
Sweets lower. L I in bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, 
state and western 1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, Jersey 
round 1 25@1 50 p bbl, do long 1@1 25, Vine- 
land sweets 2@2 25, other Jersey 1 25@2, 
southern 1@1 50. 

At Boston, under lighter arrivals and a 
steady demand prices have advanced slight- 
ly. Aroostook Green Mts 55@60c p bu, do 
Hebrons extra 55c, do fair to good 53c, York 
state round white 48@50c, do long 45c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


There will be a very large percentage of 
culls. Our crop of winter apples is very 
light, not over 25 per cent of a gooa yield. 
[J. C. M., Traverse City, Mich. ; 

It seems as if the N Y crop will set the 
pace for apple prices. There are a good 
many more apples in the west than some 
think, but largely very poor quality. All 
this will help to bring the price down this 
fall. I note that many apples here are go- 
ing into cold storage. There are sections in 
this and adjoining states where the bitter 
rot is very bad.—[Charles C, Bell, Cooper 
Co, Mo. 

I am inclined to think that prices will go 
higher than buyers have offered up to early 
Oct.—[L. Woolverton, Sec Ont Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Ass’n. 

Winter apples now being ‘gathered and I 
think a larger proportion of them will be 
barreled than usual in this section, although 

















packages cost 35c each.—[B. J. Case, Wayne 
Co, N Y. 

See our final crop report on an earlier 
page 

It is safe to say that there is not more 
than 50 per cent of an apple crop in this 
section suitable to barrel. Buyers have paid 
75c@$1 p bbl and furnish bbl. Many farm- 
pone D. Mosher, Rensselaer Co, 


Western Wis has very few winter ap- 
ples. In fact, we never have grown enough 
to supply requirements. We are obliged to 
look to Mich, N Y and N E for our sup- 
ply. Discourage the use of second-hand 
flour barrels to growers in the east who 
ship apples to the west.—[John C. Burns, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING OCT 13. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York ..9,670 496 6,623 602 17,391 
Boston ..... 25,961 — 635 — 26,596 
Montreal ..12,911 425 13,075 203 26,614 
Halifax .... 3,500 14,100 a — 17,600 
Annapolis .. — 8,200 oo — 8,200 
Total ....52,042 23,221 20,333 805 96,401 
Last year..35,012 19,266 29,703 5,192 89,173 


Total this season to date. 
1900-01 ....118,539 44,614 63,180 4,040 230,373 
1899-00 ....148,619 56,053 87,907 16,405 308,984 

At New York, proportion of really choice 
apples quite moderate and quoted firm, 
medium grades plentiful and _ quiet. 
Baldwins $1 25@1 50 p bbl, Green- 
ings 125@2, fcy red var 2 50@3 50, 
Fall Pippins 1 50@2 25, Kings 1 50@2 50, 
Pound Sweets 1 50@2 25, Snow 1 50@3, com- 
mon winter stock 1@1 25, open-head bbls 50c 
@1, crabapples 1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal, de- 
mand fair, choice fruit steady. Fancy fall 
varieties and Snows command full quota- 
tions. Ch Gravenstein $2 50@3 p bbl, do N 
S 1 75@2 25, King 2@2 50, Snow 1 50@2 50, 
Wealthy 2@2 50, McIntosh Red 2@2 50, 
Twenty Ounce 1 50@2 25, Alex 2@2 25, Bald- 
win and Greening quiet at 1 25@1 50, Me 
Harvey 1 50@1 75, Hubbardston 1 25@1 75, 
Pippin 1@1 50, Pound Sweet 1 50@2, mixed 
fall var 1 50@2, common green 50c@1. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


No special activity is noted in the onion 
market. Arrivals continue fully equal to 
the demand and dealers act rather indiffer- 
ently. However, choice stock commands 
good prices and the supply has been quite 
moderate. As stated in earlier issue Or- 
ange Judd Farmer, the crop is much small- 
er than last year’s enormous yield, but a 
fair average one for a series of years. The 
Chicago market apparently rules less act- 
ive than the large eastern trade centers, 
a fact perhaps due to the decided shortage 
in many sections of the east. Foreign 
onions nevertheless are quoted firmer in 
this great western trade center. 

At New York, receipts quite moderate and 
market quoted firm for choice. Ct and L I 
white $1 50@3 p bbl, do red 1@1 50, do yel- 
low 1@1 50, Orange Co white 1@2 50 p bag, 
red and yellow 1@1 25, state and western 
yellow 1 25@1 50 p bbl, red and yellow 1 25 
@1 50 p 150 lbs. 

At Boston, receipts relatively light, but 
stocks ample and trade only moderate. 
Nearby stock 50c p bx, state yellow $1 50 p 
bbl, or 48@45c p-bu, do York state 40@45c, 
do western 1 25 p small bbl. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


We Notice With Pleasure the ad of 
George Webster of Christiana, Pa, else- 
where in this issue. Mr Webster will be 
remembered as the manufacturer of the cel- 
ebrated Convex dishorner, the firm having 
been formerly Webster & Dickinson. Some 
months ago Mr Webster purchased his 
partner’s entire interest and now is sole 
owner of the business. A very convenient 
feature of his sales department is the 
branch in Chicago from which western or- 
ders are filled. All orders, however, go 
to Christiana as heretofore. Mr Webster is 
advertising several new special appliances 
—one a calf dishorner and another his 
Bucker stock holder—a most effective aid to 
proper dishorning. It is to the interest 
of every breeder of cattle to correspond with 
Mr Webster and get his catalog. 











DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Fancy creamery butter has attracted con- 
siderable attention of late, and prices are 
quoted a shade higher. Arrivals have 
shown a larger percentage of medium 
grades, thus lessening the supply of choice 
stock available for immediate use. Holders 
of prime lots are firm in their views and 
inclined to put up prices. Best storage 
butter is also in good demand, and fancy 
dairy tubs are in fair favor. Prices, how- 
ever, are 14%@8c lower than at same "period 
last ‘fall, when extra creamery sold at 22@ 
24c p Ib. The make at present is moder- 
ate and trade has a healthy undertone. 

At New York, choice grades in all lines 
have attracted considerable attention, me- 
diums quiet. Cmy extra 22@221sc p Ib, firsts 
20@21c, seconds 18@19%4c, June make, extra 
20% @21c, firsts 18@20c, state dairy fcy 20%@ 
21c, firsts 18144@1914c, western imt cmy 15 
@18c. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy firm at 
22@25c p lb, dairy 20@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy 
19@22c, dairy 18@20c.—At Rochester, cmy 21 
@23c.—At Watertown, cmy 23@25c, dairy 20 
- @22c. 





Pennsylvania—<At Philadelphia, receipts 
of western creamery were light, and tone of 
market firm. Elgin and other western sep- 
arator cmy, fcy 28¢ p lb, firsts 20@22%c, 
ladle 14@16c.—At Pittsburg, cmy 22@25c, 
dairy 16@I17c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 18@23%c p Ib, 
dairy 13@15c.—At Columbus, cmy 23@24c, 
dairy 16@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy firm at 23@23%c p Ib, do gathered 
19@20c, ladle 16@18c, dairy 19@2Ic. 

At Boston, tone of market firm, but no 
advance in prices. Vt and N H cmy extra 
22@22%c p lb, do N Y 21% @22%4c, do west- 


ern 21@22c, firsts 18@20c, Vt dairy extra 
19c, do N Y 19c, firsts 18@18%c, western imt 


cmy 15@16c, ladle 15@15'4c. 
The Cheese Market. 

Considerable improvement is noted in 
the cheese niarket, both on home and ex- 
port account. Prices are firm and higher 
and stocks are reported not heavy. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
10%@11%c p Ib, flats 10@11c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 10%@11%c.—At Rochester, twins 
11%ec.—At Watertown, small 12c. 

At New York, demand more active on 
“both home and export account. Fey state 
lic p lb, good to ch 10144@10%c, common to 
fair 9%@10%c, light skims 8%@9%4c, full 
2@2%4c. 

At Ogdensburg, 506 bxs offered Saturday, 
106%c bid; later on street reported selling at 
this price. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, general- 
ly steady. N Y fcy.11%c p lb, Ohio flats 10 
@10%c.—At Pittsburg, N Y cheddars 12@ 
12%c, limburger 124%@13c. 

Maryland—. At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12c p lb, flats 124@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10%4c, twins 12 
@12%zc, Young America 13c.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 11%c, flats lic. 

At Boston, a steadier feeling was noted. 
N Y twins 114%@11%c p Ib, firsts 104%4@l1ic, 
Vt twins extra 11%c, firsts 10%@l1lc, west- 
ern twins 10@l1l1c, Ohio flats 10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers > consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


At New York, feeling continues firm, 
prices considered high by some dealers. Ch 
marrow $2 56 p bu, medium 2 20, pea 2 10, 
red kidney 2 20@2 55, do white 2@2 40, ‘yel- 
low eye 2 25, black turtle soup 1 85, Cal lima 


3 60. 
Eggs. 

At New York, market has undergone no 
decided change, tone firm. Nearby fcy 22@ 
25¢e p dz, av prime 20@21c, fey western 19% 
@20c, prime to ch 18@19c, refrig stock 13% 
@1715c, prime, loss off 21c. 

At Boston, fancy grades command full 
quotations, receipts fairly liberal. Nearby 
fcy 28c p dz; eastern ch 22c, Vt and N H 
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22c, Mich fcy 191446@20c, western 16@19c, -re- 
frigerator stock 16@17c. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime grades of apples 
show some improvement, small fruits con- 
tinue scarce and firm, Fcy evap’d apples 
5%@6c p lb, fair to ch 3%@5%c, sun-dried 
8@4c, chops 50c@$1 p 100 Ibs, cores and 
skins 25c@1; peeled peaches 8c p Ib, rasp- 
berries 16@18%4c, blackberries 5@5%4c, huck- 
leberries 15c, cherries 12@12%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears steady, quinces firm, 
peaches quiet, ch grapes and cranberries 
in good demand. Bartlett pears $2 25@3 75 
p bbl, Seckel 2 50@5, good varieties 1 50@2; 
quinces 2@3; Del grapes 75c@1 p carrier, 
Concords 7@8c p small bekt; Md peaches 50c 
@1 p bskt, do Va 1 75@2 p carrier; Cape Cod 
cranberries 5 50@6 p bbl, do defective 4@ 


50, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market strong. Bran $17@ 
17 50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 18 50, 
linseed meal 27 25, cottonseed meal 26 60, 
screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop &85@ 
87144c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 05, coarse 
meal 89@92c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, an easy tone is. noted. 
Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 8@ 
90c, No 2 80@82%4sc, No 3 72%@77%e, clover 
mixed 70@75ec, rye straw 65@75c. 

Nuts. 


At New York, southern chestnuts in 
heavy supply and prices have shown con- 
siderable decline; hickory nuts quickly 
taken. Northern chestnuts $4 50@5 50 p 60 
lbs, southern 3 50@5 50, new hickory nuts 
2 25 p 50 Ibs, old -75c@1 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a healthy condition was 
noted. Fowls 9%c p lb 1 w, chickens 9%c, 
turkeys 8@9c, ducks 55@70c p pair, geese 


$1 25@1 50, pigeons 15@20c, turkeys 10@12c 
p lb d w, Phila chickens 10@lic, western 8% 
@10c, fowls 9144@10%c, squabs 1 25@2 75 p dz. 

At Boston, tone of market generally quiet. 
Live fowls 8@9c p lb, chickens 8@9c, north- 
ern and eastern turkeys 12@20c, fowls 10@ 


13c, chickens 10@l7c, ducks 10@12c, pigeons 
$1@1 25 p dz, western iced turkeys 10@14c 


p lb, fowls 10@11c, ducks 5@8c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, string beans higher, cab- 
bage dull, other stock in moderate demand. 
Brussels sprouts 4@8&c p at, L I beets 75c@ 
$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cucumbers 4@6, LI 
cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, prime celery 40c P 
dz, lettuce 50c@1 p bbl, lima beans 1@1 75 
p bag, peppers 25c@1 p bbl, squash 50@75c, 
string beans 50c@1 p bskt, turnips 60@80c p 
bbl, tomatoes 25@50c p bu. 


Wool. 


Some improvement is noted in the wool 
market, prices generally unchanged. At 
New York, X and XXX quoted 26@3ic p Ib, 
Delaine 27@32c, medium territory 45@47c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


VW. HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 22% 





@2316c p dz, live fowls 9@10c p 1b, broilers 
18@20c d w. Potatoes $1 75@2 p bbl, white 
onions 85@90c p bu, red and yellow 70@85c, 


turnips 25c. Apples 1@2 p bbl, cranberries 
5 50@6 50, chestnuts sold at 6@7 p bu. Corn 


48@50c p bu, oats 28@30c, bran 17 50@18 50 p 
ton, middlings 17@19, hay 14@18. 
At Rochester, apples 20@40c p bu, chest- 


nuts $4@5, pears 30@50c, peaches 15@40c p 
bskt. Beans 1 75@2 25 p bu, onions 45@50c, 
potatoes 40c, cabbage 3c p head. Middlings 
18 p ton, bran 18, corn meal 20@21, strictly 
fresh eggs 19@20c p dz. 

At Syracuse, No 2 white oats 30c p bu, 
state corn 60c, bran $16@18 p ton, middlings 
18, hay 16@18, straw 10@12. Eggs 22c p dz, 
live chickens 8@9c p Ib, turkeys 14c. Pota- 
toes 30@40c p bu, onions 35@45c, celery 30c 
p dz behs, beans 2 25@2 50 p bu. Apples 
40@50c p bu, Pound Sweets 70@90c, Concord 
grapes 10@15c p 3-lb bskt, chestnuts 4@ 
4 50 p bu. 


At Watertown, hay $16@18 p ton, corn 
meal 20 p ton, corn and oats 22@23, bran 19, 
middlings 20. Steers 4%@5c p Ib 1 w, veals 


chieke ns &ec, fowls 6@7c, 
Onions 65@75c p bu, po- 


54,@6c, lambs 4@ 5c, 
eges 17@18c p dz. 


tatoes 35c. beets 40c, parsnips 65c. Apples 
25@75c p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA— At Phiiadelphia, 
live fowls 8%@9c p Ib, chickens 7%@9c, 
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ducks $@9%c, dressed fowls 9@10%c, chick- 
ens $@12c, turkeys 10@12c, nearby ch eggs 
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20c p dz, fcy western 20c. Apples, ch Graven- 


stein 3@3 50 p bbl, Snows 3@3 50, Kings 2 25 
@2 50, Twenty Ounce 2@2 50, Baldwins 1 50 
@1 76, Greenings 1 75@2, No 1 quinces 2, No 
2 1@1 50, ch peaches 2@2 50 p bu, fair 1@ 
150, N. ¥ Seckel pears 4 25@5 p bbl, Con- 
cord grapes 8@84c p 5-lb bskt, Del 11@12c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 5 50@7 p bbl. N Y po- 
tatoes 50@55c p bu, fair 45@48c, No 1 Jersey 
Sweets 25@320c, No 2 10@15c, onions 45@48c 
P bu, or 1 10@1 30 p bbl, N Y cabbage, ch 

7 50@8 50 p ton, fair 6@7. Bran 16 75@17 25 
p ton, hay 15@18 50, corn 44%c p bu, No 2 
white clipped oats 28% c. 

At Pittsburg, ch potatoes 45@47c p bu, 
carloads 37@40c, fey Jersey sweets $2 50@ 
2 75 p bbl, do fair 1 50@1 75, Va 1 75@2, cel- 
ery, fcy £0@45c p dz a ch 25@30c, cab- 
bage 75c@1 p bbl, onions 1 70@1 85, turnips 
1 50@1 75. Fey peaches 1 50@1 75 p 6-bskt. 
carrier, ch 1@1 25, Bartlett pears t@4 50 p 
bbl, other var 2 25@2 50, fey apples 2 25@ 
2 50, ch 1 75@2, Concord grapes 12@13c p 
bskt, cranberries 2@2 50 p cra, quinces 2@3 
Dp bbl. Eggs 1642@18c p 4, live fowls 10@ 
10%c p Ib, turkeys 9@lic. Timothy hay 13 50 
@15, prairie 10@10 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, apples 
$1 50@2 25 p bbl, Md peaches 50c@1 p bskt, 


Concord grapes 6@7c p 5-lb bskt, Del 10@ 
lic, N_Y guinces 1_75@2 50 p bbl. Potatoes 
40@50c p bu, sweets 90c@1 p bbl, N Y cab- 


bage 8@9 p ton, tomatoes 45@65c p bu. Corn 
4440c p bu, oats 25%e, timothy hay 15@17 p 
ton, bran 16 50@17 50, middlings 15@17. Eggs 
17@18c p dz, live chickens 10c p-Ib, fowls 
94%2@10ec, ducks 9@10c, 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Stvles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0., 


Rents > Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORE. 

















i Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
se crintioe and selling price, and Jearn my successful plan. 
. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., Phila., Pa 


HOME... 


Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 
Curing Pork on the Farm. 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country hater 
and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains to hog 
slaughtering, curing, recede and storing, pork a. F. 
from scalding vat to kitchen table and room, 

By FULTON, commercial editor of American 
Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted pork 

cialists in the United States and England, There are 
apters on pork making on the farm, finishing off hogs 





for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and. scraping, 
and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine points in 
making lard, d 


xt 8 and barreling, care of hams ani 
shoulders, dry -salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
houses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on pork mak- 
ing, packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the swine 
incustry, discovering the merits of roast pig. e many 
recipes for cooking and potas pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. * illustrated and ~~ cee 
ly and handsomely ound. Pri oe. postnass, 50 cen 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Lafayette ten New 


York, Marquette Building, Chicago. 
NEW EDITION | 


MODERN (2 stan, 
err) HOUSE PLANS 


BY S. B. REED, Architect. 


much new matter 














In this new, edition, just published, 
and peers new plans illustrations are given, 
bringing the book up to date in every respect. 1 is a 
valuable work, which meets the wants of persons of mod- 
erate means, and will, it is believed, prove one of the 
most popular architectural books ever issued. It 
a wide range design from a dwelling costing $250 up to 
$8000, adapted to farm, village and town residences. Near 
ly all of these plans have been by practical work- 
ings. ‘They provide for heating, ventilation, etc, and give 
a large share of what are called modern improv 
One feature of the work imparts a value over apy similar 
publications of the kind that we have seen. > gives an esti- 
aaae of the quantity of every article construc- 
tion, and the cost of each material at the “time the build- 
ing was erected, or the ne conten made. Even if prices vary 
tibia dew dilate the probable coop of canetfacting Sm 
within a few rs a pro e 
one of the ane ae illustrated. 
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JACK AT HIS DOOR. 


Canadian Jack’s Farm. 
BY HIMSELF. 





In the March 17 issue, F. R. B. asks Jack 
to give a fuller description of his farm. 
It is about eight miles from the town of 
Port Arthur, on the west of Thunder bay, 
Lake Superior, and about the same dis- 
tance from Fort William, each of which 
towns has a population of over 3000. There 
is no other cultivated farm between mine 
and the north pole. All is unbroken forest, 
inhabited by countless wild animals and 
abounding in innumerable deposits of 
gold, silver, copper and other valuable min- 
erals—just the placé for Young Trapper, 
but not a desirable locality for the charm- 
ing young ladies whose pretty faces adorn 
these columns. 

My farm contains 250 acres of excellent 
clay loam, and is well watered by two 
beautiful spring creeks or brooks, one of 
which forms the source of the Neebing riv- 
er. Most of the farm is covered with for- 
est, as I have spent only two years on it. 
However, I have 25 acres cleared, of which 
.20 were under crop in 1899. I have a small 
house for myself and a good barn and sta- 
bles for my horses and cattle. I can 
waise excellent crops of hay, oats, pota- 
toes, wheat and in fact everything that 
can be grown in the colder parts of the 
temperate zone. My nearest neighbors are 
two miles south of my place and the road 
to my farm winds through a forest, which 
to me is not lonely. I was born and 
reared in a town, and consequently am 
only a novice at farming, still I consider 
it the noblest work, the noblest occupation 
in the world. 

I am not lonesome, as Mirror has hinted 
in the issue of March 3. I have a very nice 
library, containing the works of Dickens, 
Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, 
Walter Scott, Robert Burns, Shakespeare 
and many others. Besides, I have my good 
dog Rip and a first-class Winchester rifle. 
Cecil Gardner, I agree with you about 
dress. Although I would :ccrn to be u 
dude, I believe in dressing well. Massa- 
chusetts, I too, have tried ‘‘a turn” at Lat- 
in, French and German, but I like natural 
science and Engiish literature better. Miss 
Steady, you are right about the remarks 
made by some of the Tablers; there is a 
beauty of mind and soul which is far more 
enchanting than mere personal appear- 
ance, although that should never be de- 
spised. 


LR 


A Garden Spinner. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





“Spinning, spinning, always spinning,” 
sai@ Mrs Garden Spider. “First I must 
make my web to catch flies and moths, 
grasshoppers and gnats, and next a white 
silk ladder up and down the middle, then 
long ropes out to the bushes on every side, 
so that I shall have a good many paths to 
run out in any direction that I wish. Last 
and best of all, I must make a beautiful 
cradle for my eggs. This shall be soft as 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


down and white as snow, of my prettiest 
silk.”’ 

“S—s—s,’’ said an angry bluebottle caught 
in the web. 

“Oh! what a feast!’”’ cried Mrs Spider; 
and she ran to him and wound silk strings 
all about, so that he could not get away. 
Then she began to suck his blood. She 
sucked and sucked, until there was noth- 
ing left but his wings and head. 

She threw these away and mended her 
web where bluebottle had torn it trying to 
get away. Then she went and hung herself 
up to rest behind the white ladder. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Left-handed—What has become of all the 
left-handed boys and girls who used to 
write to the Young Folks’ Table? I did 
not think much about them at that time, 
but I am left-handed myself now, having 
been run over by a street car; which cut 
off my right arm. I have learned to do 
about all any other 138-years-old girl can 
do. I have learned to sew, write and ride 
a bicycle, and it was only six months ago 
that I lost my arm.—[Mary K. 








Studying Law—I wrote a letter once and 


I suppose the monster ate it, as it was a 
very good one (I thought). I am a young 
lady of 18, and I am studying law. What 
do you think of that, Tablers? I live in 





THE GARDEN SPINNER. 


southern Illinois. My father is a nursery- 
man. I shall attend college this winter. I 
think I would stop writing about such fool- 
ish things as hurting fish, etc. They were 
made for us to eat, and how could we eat 
them before they are caught, I don’t agree 


again with some of you about 
writing to strangers. I «know by 
experience. I have written to  sev- 
eral and’ one came to see me from 


Indianapolis, Ind, who is one of the nicest 
and best young men I ever met. If I see 
this in print, I will come again, if you 
young folks welcome me, and I will also 
send my photo.—[Lawyer. 





A Frog at School—I say, boys, part your 
hair where you please and catch as many 
fish as you can. And girls, don’t be afraid 
of wearing dead birds and feathers on your 
hats. You certainly are not the evil do- 
ers. I am attending high school and have 
found through experience that if you want 
to have a little fun, all hang together. We 
boys in the senior room wanted to have a 
little sport, so one of the fellows’ sug- 
gested bringing a frog to school. It was 
hailed by abl with enthusiasm, but no one 
wanted to do the “dirty” work. One of 
the boys said he’d bring the frog if some 
one would let him out in school hours. No 
one volunteered, so I offered my services. 
The frog was brought, and of course I let 
him out of the box. One of the girls who 
calls herself a lady saw me with the frog 
and proceeded, leisurely, to tell the teacher. 
The teacher of course told “prof,’’ and the 
next morning I was called into the office. 
Tll not go into the details of what fol- 
lowed, but suffice it to say I got an aw- 
ful “calling down” and a thréat of  sus- 
pension from school. All this from one 
person’s tattling, or “squealing,” as we 





boys say, the meanest thing a person can 
do. But this is not all. My partner in the 


(mis) deed kept ‘‘mum” and I had to 
stand all the blame, for I would have 
been suspended before I would “squeal.” 


If he had been a true gentleman he would 
have taken part of the blame when he saw 
I was in “hot water.” ‘Prof’ doesn’t know 
to-day but that I was the only one con- 
cerned in it. Let this fable teach you that 
“unity is strength.”—[{A Knight of the Blue 
Ribbon. 


Rosebud’s Death—The friends of Miss 
Grace Stone, known to the Table as Rose- 
bud, will be grieved to learn of her recent 
death. She was first taken down with 
diphtheria. Soon after her recovery she 
was attacked by the grip, and while con- 
valescent, took cold and had a relapse, 
which assumed the form of typhoid fever. 
She died Sept 24, at the age of 16. Miss 
Stone was a regular member of the ¢hurch 
and leader of the young people’s meeting. 
All of her circle friends extend sympathy 
to the grieved and sorrowing parents.— 
[Hiawatha. 


Complimenting Does Good—I think both 
Tables entertaining and instructive, but 
think I prefer the Young Folks’ Table, In- 
closed find a 5c stamp for Chatterbox’s sub- 
scription. How many of you are interested 
in photography? I am, but am not yet an 
expert at the art. How many of the Ta- 
blers know anything of the science of 
phrenology and kindred subjects? I see no 
great harm in writing to young ladies and 
gentlemen we do not know. And as to 
complimenting and commending one 
another, I think that if we mean it, and it 
is not done merely to flatter, it often does 
much good, stimulating the person com- 
mended to greater endeavor and higher as- 
pirations. I am thinking of turning book 
agent soon. So get your dogs in readiness, 
or else expect and be prepared for the 
worst. Hoping the good Editor wil deal 
kindly with my maiden effort,—[A Phren- 
ologist. 





Sitting Bull’s Old Home—I live at 
Standing Rock agency, having moved here 
from Fort Rice. Standing Rock is 60 miles 
from the railroad. We get our mail by stage 
once a day, and our freight by steamboat 
on the Missouri river. In connection with 
the agency is Fort Yates. A company of 
soldiers is stationed there. There are 
plenty of Indians, as this is one of the 
principal agencies. Sitting Bull is buried 
here, having been killed 40 miles below, on 
Grand river. There were five Indian police 
killed in that fight. The soldiers from here 
arrived in time to save the remaining 








police from’ massacre. We came to Fort 
Yates in 1888. ‘We lived at Fort Rice four 
months.—[Cowboy, North Dakota, 





Her Brother Jim. 


By Etta J. Webb. 








[In two parts.] 


a triangular bit of shadow which the 

sun had not yet blotted out. It 

looked cool, whether it was or not; 
and she dragged her big valise 
toward it across the shaky boards. 
Having taken possession, she sat down 
upon her property and proceeded to 
look about her. The train which had just 
left here there was crawling’ off in the dis- 
tance like a huge worm that wishes to pro- 
ceed with swiftness and cannot. Its faint 
roar vibrated toward her through the dead 
air, pricked, nearer at hand, with the 
nervous staccato of the telegraph instru- 
ment behind the rough board wall at her 
back. Through the window she could see 
the station agent, his sleeves rolled high 
upon his perspiring arms, his exhausted 
pipe in one corner of his mouth, bending 
languidly over his table. She felt sorry for 
him, and wondered what on earth kept him 
in this God-forsaken hole, where not more 
than three trains passed in the course of 
the whole 24 hours. But maybe he had a 
family somewhere around in that heap of 
dirt off yonder, or here where a piece of 
stovepipe stuck up out of the ground. She 
had sense enough to recognize a sod house 
when she saw it, and to appreciate the dif- 
ference between that and a dugout, though 
for all she could see, one might just as 
well live uncer the ground as on top of it— 
one_had to be smothered in dirt anyway. 
She did hope Jim had some kind of a 
board shelter; she didn’t care what, so long 
as it was boards. And she looked at the 
dugout and shuddered. 

There was a sudden rumble and clatter, 
and an “outfit” came round the corner of 
ithe station and drew up with a great flour- 
dish at the platform’s edge. It was a typi- 
cal prairie ‘‘outfit’”—a rickety farm wagon, 
‘with a board laid across the front of the 
box for a seat; drawn by a worn-out 
fbroncho and a sorry-looking old mule. A 
man let himself down heavily over the 
wheel. He was tall and lean and sun- 
burned, his hair touched the collar of his 
blue wool shirt, and there was a lump in 
one cheek that betrayed the presence of a 
generous “chaw o’ terbacker.’’ There are 
hundreds just like him scattered over these 
southwestern prairies, but the woman who 
had come out of the little patch of shade 
to meet him did not know this. He was her 
brother and she had not seen him in 17 
years, and she had come all the way from 
Vermont to make him a visit. Her face 
was bright with eager joy. 

“Well, Jim,” she said, heartily, “if this 
isn’t you!” And she put her hands on his 
shoulders and “kissed him. 

He drew off, a little bashfully, and looked 
at her. And right pleasant she was to 
look at, this tall, broad-shouldered woman 
in blue, with her brown face and straight- 
glanced black eyes, and perfect teeth that 
flashed whitely with every motion of her 
lips. He had not seen her like in 17 years. 
“Wa’al, Helen; I’m powerful glad to see 
yo’,” he drawled at last. “It wuz mighty 
good o’ yo’ to come.” ; 

“Tt was my only chance of seeing you,” 


T THE further end of the platform was 


she said, smiling. “I knew you wou'd 
never get so far north again.” “No,” he 
said, reflectively, “I reckon not. I’m, sorter 
stuck here fo’ good.” He paused. ‘“Yo've 
changed considdable, Helen.” 

“Fox” she smiled again. “mm 17 


years older—that’s long enough to change 
anybody. Would you have known me, Jim, 
if you had not been expecting to find me 
here?” she asked. He looked at her at- 
tentively. ‘‘Wa’al, I dunno—I might, an’ 
agin I might not. Yo’ eyes are about all 
that’s nat’rel about yo’, ’pears to me.” He 
emptied his mouth skillfully against the 


wagon wheel and wiped it on the back of 


his hand. 

A glimmer of something curious crossed 
her beautiful face. She had not let herself 
hope much, but she had in truth hardly 
expected to find her brother like this. She 
remembered him as a tall, lazy young fel- 
low, with his head full of cowboy non- 
sense. She saw him a prairie farmer; 
drawling forth the ° characteristic prairie 


speech. The hot Texas sunshine had got 
into his bones, just as it gets into every- 
body's bones who lives in it long, and had 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


worked the usual transformation. She 
turned quickly back to her corner. 

“This is my valise, Jim,’’ she said. “I 
didn’t bring much luggage you see. I like 
to be free when I’m traveling.’’ He grinned. 
“TI reckon yo’re mighty sensible, Helen,” 
he said, ‘“‘considderin’ yo’ ain’t never laid 
eyes On my shack. ’Tain’t proportioned 
like a Fifth avynoo hotel. Gin’ally, when 
we uns all git inside, what with the fur- 
niture fixin’s and such like, thar ain’t room 
to cuss a cat in.’”’ He lifted her valise and 
slouched off with it. 

“I didn’t suppose, with a family like 
yours, that you had much room to spare,” 
Helen answered, following him. ‘‘What is 
your house like, Jim?’’ He pointed a long, 
brown finger at the heap of dirt and shifted 
his quidfto the opposite cheek. ‘Thar’s the 
mate to it,” he drawled. Helen’s heart 
sank, 

The station agent came to the door to 
see them depart. He leaned against the 
casing while he filled his pipe from a sheep- 
skin pouch, pressing the tobacco down into 
the bowl with his thumb. 

‘Pears like the hot weaither’s comin’ on 
mighty fast,” he said. ‘‘Wa’al, yes—ruth- 
er,” Jim was trying patiently to wake up 
the mule, which was dozing placidly, in 
spite af the playful attendance of a swarm 
of flies. ‘“‘Reckon ez how we mout’ git a 
shake o’ rain befo’ sundown,”’ ventured the 
man in the doorway. 

“Wa/sal, we need it. Crops are a-gittin’ 
mighty dry,’ said Jim, still urgime his un- 
willing steeds. Suddenly, without warning, 
the broncha set off at a breakneck gallop, 
and the mule, surprised into comsciousness, 
did its best to keep up. Helen set her 
teeth and hung for dear life to the side of 
the joiting wagon. When the pair had set- 
tled down into a somewhat steadier pace, 
Jim leaned forward with his sharp elbows 
on his knees and chewed tobacco content- 
edly. 

“This team ain’t matched jes’ ez I’d like 
to have ’em,” he explained. ‘Yo’ see, they 
ain’t never o’ the same mind. That’s why 
I can’t ever git ’em started together. The 
broncho, took by himself, would make a 


pretty fair driver, but t’other one’s’ too 
slow. But when it comes to kickin’, the 
broncho séts, right hack. Why, the very 


sun blinks when that thar mule begins to 
hist himself.’’ Helen looked at the mule 
and prayed ‘silently. 

They did not talk much on ther way 
home, this newly retunited brother and sis- 
ter. Jim was silent from force of long 
habit—prairie living doesn’t encourage free- 
dom of speech—and Helen from much 
thought. She was relieved when Jim point- 
ed to a dull, brownish blot on the smooth 
expanse far ahead, and breaking a long 
silence, said “‘Thar we are!” 

At that distance the sod house seemed 2 
mere speck, and it did not take unto itself 
goodly proportions upon a nearer v'ew. It 
looked forlorn and so lonely in the midst 
of those fresh levels bounded north and 
south, east and west, bv the far, faint line 
of the horizon. Even the railroad had not 
penetrated here. Helen thought she would 
be glad of a glimpse of the black Ine cut- 
ting through all this wilderness of gray- 
ish-green—she would not seem so utterly 
shut out from humanity and human prog- 
ress. 

A woman came out at the door to meet 
them. She was short and fat and rosy, 
with great, upward-elancing blue eyes, 
timid and soft as a child’s. She had a wee 
one in her arms, and two more hanging 
to her skirts, and still other two trying to 
peep over her shoulders. Her lips smiled 
welcome. “Here’s Helen, Louisa,’ Jim 
said, and Helen, touched by a wistful some. 
thing in the uplifted face, took Louisa and 
the baby into her warm embrace and kissed 
them both. 

“T am so glad you haf come,” Louisa 
said, in her difficult English. “You are 
good—ah, so good.” And she sighed. That 
kiss had melted her poor heart, aching with 
much loneliness, : 

“Now, Louisa,” Helen said briskly, clear- 
ing her throat, “tell me the children’s 
names, so I may know what to call them.” 
The little woman looked rather helpless, 
but she began courareously. 

“This I haf ist Hilda—sie ist 14 months; 
an’ this ist Margot, an’ this Helen. Sie ist 
for you named. An’ these—come out, 
kinder, be.not so scared; they know not 
what it ist to see strange peop’e—these are 
Ernest an’ Jim. Jim he ist the oldest. He 


ist eight.”’ 
“Margot, Helen—Helen is the dark one— 
Ernest, Jim and Hilda.’”’ Helen’s keen 


eyes ran them: over. “T shall not make 
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any mistakes,’’ she said. Then, smiling 
winningly at the shy quartet, ‘‘Come here, 
every one. of you, and. kiss Aunt Helen.” 
They all came. 

“Dinner ready, Louisa?’ Jim called. He 
was unhitching the mule’s braces with. due- 
respect to the too-active heels, ‘Yah, it ist 
ready,’ Louisa said, and went within, fol-- 
lowed by Helen. 

[Concluded next week:] 


Song. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD., 








Dead leaves in the bird's nest, 
And after that the snow; 

That was where the bird’s breast 
Tenderly did go, 

Where the tiny birds pressed 
Lovingly—and !o! 

Dead leaves-in the bird’s nest 
Under falling snow. 


‘Dead leaves in the heart’s nest, 
And afier that the snow; 

That was where the heart’s guest 
Brooded, months ago, 

Where the tender thoughts pressed 
Lovingly—and lo! 

Dead leaves in the heart’s nest 
Under falling snow. 


Lost Friends. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 








Three friends from me have drifted, since we 
crossed : 
The line where youth drops down behind the 


sea. 
The first to go was dearest unto me— 
Ah God! the sorrow that our parting cost! 
The second lingered longer, but was lost, 
Like some reluctant consort, far a-lee; 
The third outstript me fair—no laggard he— 
Retewes <2 and the gray waste between us 
ossed. 


Though other friends I have,these three loved 
ghosts 

Fare somehow closer with me, dropping fast 

Adown the western slope. 1 hold thenjystill 
Dew, rm. and true. And sometime, when 

cas 

Anchor beyond these e’er receding coasts, 

There we shall meet, and all our vows fulfill! 





Enough. 


“It is enough— 
Enough—just to be good! 
To lft our hearts where they are understood; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased; to smile back in God’s face 
With the glad lips our mothers used to kiss. 
Ah! though we miss 
All else but_ this, 
To be good is enough!” 
[Selected. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


12. Cross-word Enigma— 


In short, not in tall; 
In house, not in hall; 
In shout, not in call; 
In rise, not in fall; 
In whole, not in all; 
In kind, not in good; 
In peat, not in wood; 
In bread, not in food; 
In cap. not in hood; 
mile, not in rood; 
In cry, not in shout; 
In fish, not in trout; 
Whole, we could not live without. 

13. Numerical Enigma—I am composed ef 26 
letters. 

nd 7, 14, 3, 6 is a climbing species of clem- 
atis. 

My 5, 21, 11, 20, 24, 17, 22 is a fabled marine 
creature. 

My 1, 2, 18, 10 is to open. 

My 16, 19, 25 is custom. 

My 9, 8, 12, 23 is a morsel. 

My 26, 4, 15, 13 is to praise. 

My whole is a quotation by a famous Amer- 
ican statesman and orator, who lived in the 
18th century. 

14, Printer’s Pi— 

Ym secnatniauqcea rea eeadgnrst morf em. 

15..Drop-letter Puzzle— 

16. Anagram (one word)— 

AM MILE FROM U § A. 











“Kase cleanliness am next to godliness,” 
says Brother Watkins, “et em no excuse 
foh de small boy to go in swimmin’ on 
Sunday.” 





Anything in life may seem bitter until 
we taste something bitterer.—[E.. W. 





Husband: Didn’t you tell that cook I 
wanted my breakfast right on the minute? 

Wife: I did. 

“And what did she say?’ 

“She said that we all have our disap-_. 
pointments.” ‘ 
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Fair Fascinations. 
GBORGIE BARTON LOWELL, 








White linen pieces, embroidered with 
white linen floss, have given art work ta- 
bles at some of the fairs this fall a_ re- 
fined effect which is too often unpleasantly 
lacking. A number of distinguished guests 
at a dinner party wrote their names on a 
lustrous linen table cloth as they sat 
around the table. These autographs were 
afterward carefully worked in white linen 
floss by the hostess, who recently displayed 
this unique souvenir at a fair. 

“A little girl made this scarf,” said a 
friend, holding up a handsome table scarf 
made entirely of silk and satin pieces, all 
white. These had been fastened down, 
crazy work fashion, to a long and rather 
narrow foundation piece, the whole had 
been lined with a glossy white material and 
the ends finished with white silk fringe. 


The different shades of yellow silk with 
which the pieces were outlined, in cat 
stitch, produced a very rich effect. An or- 


ange doily is something pleasing, with the 
miniature oranges embroidered, like the 
one on exhibition, in their natural colors. 
To do this, five shades of yellow and or- 
ange silk floss were employed. The leaves 
were bronze green, while the dainty white 
blossoms added a distinctive look of purity. 
A lovely affair was a coronation centerpiece 
of nile green linen, the scalloped edge but- 
tonholed with white linen floss, and the 
beautiful stamped design outlined with 
white coronation braid. 

“Conquest lies in handsome ties,” was the 
information given in outline on a case in- 
tended to hold gentlemen’s neckties. Care- 
fully embroidered tinted violets, artistically 
arranged, completed its adornment. Worked 
in outline stitch. on linen, which was made 
into a sofa cushion, was an exceedingly fine 
representation of a cake walk. This novel 
affair was presented under the name of “a 
rag-time cushion.” A skillful manipulation 
of a new rug machine resulted in a land- 
scape sofa rug of richness and beauty. 
These rugs are made with the foundation 
stretched across upright frames, with the 
pattern in front, and that which was the 
wrong side, at first, is the right side when 
the rug is completed. A seeming miracle 
to the uninitiated, though it is really quite 
simple, and the work is easily done. The 
cut-out, or “spachtel’’ work, in exquisite 
patterns, shown in fine French lawn dresser 
scarfs and tidies, was very interesting. 
Pansies, in pansy colors, crocheted by deft 
fingers around a white centerpiece, formed 
a novel tidy seen at one fair. 

At another fair, the fragrance of flowers 
drew the visitors to a fine display of potted 
plants, where hundreds of delicately tinted 
fuchsias were gracefully hanging from a 
five-years-old tree; and a magnilicent ge- 
ranium, which was four years of age, stout- 
ly held up to view delightful clusters of 
double salmon flowers, of a velvety tex- 
ture, ‘mid leaves of shaded green, Truly, 
old plants which have had intelligent care 
are more satisfactory for hall display than 
small ones. Nothing could be more sym- 
metrical and pleas ng than the Boston fern, 
which was exhibited in all the grace and 
loveliness so easily attainable by this fas- 
cinating plant. To lovers of color effects, 
the matchless gleaming red in the velvety 
spikes of the cardinal flower has a pecu- 
liar attraction. These had probably been 
transferred from the riverside to pots for 
exhibition, though they may be _ easily 
grown in one’s own garden. Charming 
beyond description was the effect produced 
by the croton plant, with its wonderful 
foliage, richly colored with orange, crim- 
son and yellow, and presenting, as it did, 
a variety of different forms and unexpected 
curves. Golden and scarlet specimens of the 
splendid giant,tuberous begonia greeted us 
at one fair. The scarlet one presented blos- 
soms three and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, and the owner stated that it had pre- 
viously borne quantities of blossoms which 
measured five and one-half inches. A rake, 
from which the teeth had been removed, 
and the end of the handle inserted in a 
large pot of soil, was made useful, and 
hidden from view, with the _ luxuriant 
growth of a dainty, glossy ivy of the smi- 
lax family, extending to a hight of seven 
feet, and trained in a uniform width of 
two feet. The exquisite contour and fresh- 
ness of the tiny glistening leaves elicited 
exclamations of delight from admiring vis- 
itors. An acceptable October surp-ise was 


the presence of an app’e tree branch less 
than two feet in length, bearing 38 clusters 
of lovely apple blossoms. 

At another fair, on pyramidal shelves, 











paper, ornamented with brilliant bunches 
of nasturtiums, a large quantity of canned 
fruit, principally of the usual varieties, was 
attractively displayed. Everybody wanted 
some of the New Hampshire maple syrup, 


which was temptingly exhibited in pint 
cans, and placed just out of reach. The 
canned dandelions, which were canned 


without cooking, looked fresh and palata- 
ble. In front of these was an open dish 
containing roasted and ground dandelion 
roots. This preparation was once exten- 
sively used in place of coffee. A can 
marked “Envelope Tomatoes” made hand- 
some preserves. These are yellow in color 
and they are said to be delicious. A nov- 
elty in canned goods at one place consist- 
ed of pickled eggs, cut in halves, reposing 
in a liquid resembling wine. “T’ll have 
sandwiches like those at our next club 
meeting,” animatedly remarred a lady 
Glancing in the direction indicated, the 
writer beheld sandwiches fash‘oned into 
perfect diamonds, hearts, clubs, spades and 
triangles, temptingly disp'’ayed on an ob- 
lor.g sandwich ribbon plate. 


which were smoothly covered with white ' 
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All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; 


deaf are incurable, 
ribe your case. 
You can cure yourself 


only those bo: 
HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 
Examination and advice free, 
at home at a nominal cost, 


International Aural Clinic, Dept. 3. chichao. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


tisement in this journal. 
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It grows better at each revision.” 


International 


“The Authentic, Unabridged, 


: Webster’s 


The Best Practical 
Working 
Dictionary 

Always Reliable 

Easy to Consult 


Royal Quarto, 10 x 13 inches, 
closed, 41-2 inches thick, 
weight, 15 Ilbs., nearly 2300 
pages, upward of 5000 illustra- 


tions, many colored plates, 
thumb index, binding, full 
sheep, “so strong it never 


wears out.” 


new subscriber. Thus 


$I DICTIONARY, price, $10.75. 
A Dollar Present 


year free. 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition” 


HE STANDARD AUTHORITY in the courts, among national and state Officials, all school 
books are based upon it, public education is entirely based upon Webster, states have offic 
adopted it, newspapers follow it, nearly all educators and other authorities w 
foreign governments formally recognize it as the standard. 
Webster’s International Dictionary has wider acceptance 
actual use as a standard authority than any other lexicon in the world. 


Dictionar 





pays for ten new subscribers to this journal, costing $10, 
and also includes one WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
You get for $10 what costs 


Each new subscriber will be given this journal for the balance of this 
The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac and 
Weather Forecasts for 1901, a volume of 500 pages, 6 x9 inches, will also be sent free to each new # 
This book and this journal for balance of year are easily worth a dollar, so that the * 
club raiser is making a dollar present to each person who pays him $1 for a new subscription. 
Such an inducement, on top of the incomparable value of this journal on the farm or in the 
rural home, should make it easy for everyone who wants the great 


and is more 


It is unnecessary to add 


D. C. GILMAN, LL.D., Pres. of Johns Hopkins + 
University: “ Webster was never so good as ¥ 
now. 
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armly approve it, oe 
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generally adopted in » 


This Great Work is 


4 Given Absolutely 


To any one who sends 
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American Agriculturist 


at one dollar each. 
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have paid $1 for a year’s subscription, which is sent to them with your compliments as a Christ- 


How Every Reader May -Get It 


For $10 we will send you three years’ subscription to this journal and the Dictionary. % 
offer applies to old as well as new subscribers. All who accept it will receive a copy of the y 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, while new subscribers will receive the 4 

You thus receive $14.25 in value for only $10, and 4 


get this great work at but little more than half its cost. 
Send 8c for Outfit A, or go to work without waiting for the outfit. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Address 


FREE 


If you have any difficulty in getting ten new subscribers, get five or more, or even three, if 
you can do no better, and remit the balance in cash, so as to make up the $10 required. Two 
renewals for one year of old subscribers, or one renewal for two years, will count the same as one tT 
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The Lively Table. 


Write Only to Gentlemen—sSince the 
question in regard to writing to strangers 
came up in this department I have observed 
with keen interest the many views taken 
of the subject, till finally one says there is 
no one rule sufficient to go by, regarding it. 
Now I think a sure rule applicable in all 
eases is to write only to gentlemen. Wheth- 
er they be acquaintances or strangers, rich 
or peor, if they are gentlemen they will do 
you no harm, ladies. And now you ask me 
what constitutes a gentleman? A gentle- 
man is a human being, combining a wom- 
an’s tenderness with a man’s courage. He 
is a man who is gentle. He may be awk- 
ward, angular, homely, or poor and yet be- 
long to good society. His face may be 
bronzed at the forge or bleached in the 
mill, his hand hard and calloused from la- 
bor upon the farm, his coat and vest 
patched and, like Joseph’s, of many colors, 
and he may still be a true gentleman. The 
poor man with a rich spirit is in all ways 
superior to the rich man with a _ poor 
spirit. The man who has no money is poor, 
but he who has nothing but money is poorer 
than he. A gentleman is modest, courte- 
ous, slow to take offense, slow to surmise 
evil, controls his appetites, refines his 
tastes and subdues his feelings. Only the 
poor in spirit are really poor. He who has 
lost all, but retains his courage, cheerful- 





ness, hope, virtue and self-respect, 
is a true gentlemam The New Testa- 
ment inculcates good manners. Look at 


Paul before Agrippa! His speech is a 
model of dignified courtesy, as well as of 
persuasive eloquence.—[Vermont Green- 
horn, 





Gained the Day—The world wants our 
best. Not long ago we were fighting fire 
up here in Pennsylvania. At the close of 
a hard day’s fighting some valuable prop- 
erty was in danger. The owner said, ‘““Now, 
boys, we must do our best.’”” We were a 
sad looking lot of boys, but we did it and 
we gained -the day. This life is a fight 
from beginning to end; but what are we 
in this world for? To deadhead our way 
through or fight? The deadhead comes 
along kicking about the cold, hard world. 
The fighter comes along saying, “Just won 
a victory; give us another.” The world 
looks on and says, “Give us your best and 
all victories will be yours.’’—[Silas Q. Cro- 
ker, 








Discouraged—I have been a little blue | 


to-day. I am always discouraged when I 
think of my future education.. My parents 
sent me to a normal’ school when quite 
young, for I had not had the opportunity 
to attend school more than six months of 
the year. (Like Trude Day I am a country 
lass and in our district the majority are a 
low type of people, who care more about 
money than education.) Just before the 
close of the third year I was obliged to re- 
turn home on account of ill health. I’m 
ambitious along the line of mental culture, 
so thought I must not idle away my time. 
Well, I have taught two years and spent 
the profits each summer in repairing my 
health. Now I am as poor in purse, poor- 
er in health, but possibly have gained some- 
thing by this experience. Anyway, I Shall 
not teach nor go to school] this year. There 
is no one out here to teach or to study 
with, and thus far I have made poor progr 
ress acting as teacher and pupil. Is there 
a letter circle that is doing any studying? 
That is what I am looking for. Please do 
not put me down for an old back number. 
I am not yet out of my teens, although I 
own I am decidedly om the shady side.— 
[Bricktop. 





Obnoxious Flies—Perhaps one of the 


most obnoxious and unhearable things with 
which the housewife of every farm has to 
contend, is the nuisance of having to fight 
flies from morning till night. Now any 
humane farmer wishes to save his wife all 
the extra work phssiVle, and one of the 
first things he will do is to remove th 
cause of these pesky insects. This can be 
done easily. As perhaps we all know, flies 
are first hatched from eggs, into what 
are commonly termed “maggots.” This is 
the larval stage, and they remain in this 
stage for a very short time only, when they 
hatch into a fiy, the time required after 
the egg is laid vntil the fly is mature be- 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


ing only about six days. Each fly lays sev- 
eral thousand eggs a day, and they com- 
mence as soon as hatched. The eggs can- 
not hatch only under certain conditions. 
They are nearly all of them hatched in 
horse manure, and immediately are at- 
tracted to the house by the smell of the 
cooking. If the manure pile is kept tight- 
ly covered so that the flies cannot lay their 
eggs in it, there will scarcely be a fly 
around one’s house at all.—[Norlan Snow. 





Frivolous and Empty—Really, some of 
the Tablers have my heartfelt sympathy 
for their lack of appreciation of the farm. 
When I was 8 I went to the city to get a 
little “polish,” and if North Dakota Violet 
could have been with me for the past three 
years (for I just came home in June), and 
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could have seen human nature in its most 
worldly, frivolous and empty style, as I 
viewed it in the city, she wou'd never want 
to take her farmer husband there to have 
the hayseed brushed off. I am a farmer’s 
daughter and have seen the advantages and 
the disadvantages of life in both places, 
but always give the country life and priv- 
jileges to—[Mary Land. 
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Contented at Home—A girl, a high school 
graduate of four years ago, has gone into 
the hen business. She has hatched this 
season 200 chickens and lost but one, and 
has a hundred pullets, soon to lay. Part 
are a cross between Leghorns and Wyan- 
dots. These are expected to work while 
other hens are on a strike. She keeps house 
for her father and is very interested and 
contented with her work.—[{Auntie. 
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GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


that brightens your silver and cut glass will clean the 
Gold Dust is 
It never harms the article it comes in 
contact with. It simply makes it clean. 


Kitchen Crockery. 
nothing more. 
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a dirt destroyer, 


St 


For greatest 


economy buy the large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 








No Money in Advance 


Our elegant New Jewel Drop- 

P—. head Sewing Machine possess- 
ing all the latest improve- 
ments, high quality and thor- 
ough workmanship. Shipped 
direct at 812.50,the lowest price 
ever known. 30 days’ free trial. 
ii Money refunded if not as represent- 
ed, Guaranteed 20 years. All at- 
m= tachments free. 125.000 sold. 

240.00 Arlington for....@14.50 

0.0 be “* .,..817.00 

860.00 Kenwood “ ....@21.50 

Other Machines at $8.00. $9.00 and $10.50 
Large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago 


$18 10 $35 ERE | nicest tronane 


















Mr. Smith, of Ind., made 50 first 

6 months. Albert Hill, of N. J., $238 first 
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& H Evaxs, 1010 Fet Washington, D.C. Ad- 
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If you are out of employment, or employed 
at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
sibly hs. can do ittoo. Send your name 
and address,anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Thickened Milk. 


cD KR 
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This is an old-time preparation, which 
might be more attractive if described under 
some Spanish or Hawaiian title, but, to 
change the old saw, thickened milk by an- 
other name would taste no sweeter. It is 
very soothing to a disordered stomach 
after eating too freely of fruit; it is a good 
remedy for ordinary summer complaint, 
and for a light supper it has its advan- 
tages. 

Break a fresh egg into a cup, add % tea- 
spoon salt, and beat well. Put 1 scant tea- 
cup flour into a soup plate, and with a 
spoon sprinkle some of the egg over it (but 
not enough at any time to become pasty), 
then with the thumb and two fingers mix 
by a pinching, lifting motion, continuing 
gradually to sprinkle on the egg as the 
flour takes it up. The object is to form 
loose, ragged and rather dryish lumps, 
‘small and large. The mixing may be done 
with a fork, but it is easier to know when 
the right condition is maintained if it is 
done as first directed. 

Too much working makes the lumps 
doughy, and tough when cooked; if not 
worked enough, the lumps cook away and 
the peculiarity of the preparation is lost. 
Observation and a little experience will 
soon teach one. (The quantity of flour stat- 
ed will not require all of the egg but will 
furnish enough “thickening” for about one 
quart of milk.) Have a quart of sweet 
milk just at the boiling point in a sauce- 
pan, then sprinkle the lumps into it, stir- 
ring gently but thoroughly. Allow one 
minute for proper cooking, then turn into 
a deep dish and serve in soup plates. As 
one person may prefer the lumps intact 
with the milk not thickened, while another 
prefers a slight general thickening, it may 
be well to continue the cooking a little 
longer to obtain a general thickening and 
then thin as desired with cold milk when 
serving. 

This’ can be eaten with sugar, but the 
characteristic flavor. is best appreciated if 
only a little salt is added when desired; 
certainly when eaten as a remedy, no sugar 
should be used. 


Beef Loaf. 


I purchase 2 Ibs round steak, such as is 
sold for from 12 to lic per lb, and have it 
run through a meat cutter. To this I add 
4 crackers rolled very fine, 2 small chopped 
onions, a raw egg, and % cup milk, salt 
and pepper in the proportion of about 1 
even teaspoonful salt and 4% teaspoon pep- 
per. I mix these thoroughly together in a 
wooden tray. The mixture is then put in 
a tin bread pan with small pieces of butter 
cut over the top, and baked about an hour 
in a moderate oven. If any liquid remains 
in the dish after baking, I turn it off and 
set the loaf in a cool place. It is better not 
to put it directly upon ice, but to allow 
it to cool gradually. When thoroughly cool 
it may be put in the ice chest. This will 
eut in slices, which are delicious for lunch 
or supper, and also for picnics.—[Helen M. 
Richardson. 

I use 2 Ibs beef and % Ib ‘salt pork, 
chopped or ground fine, 2 eggs, 2 slices stale 
break soaked in milk, pepper and salt to 
taste, and roast in a moderate oven, This 
is fine.—[{Sunbeam. 


Mince Meat. 


THE MAINB, 











The head of the beef, or any of the tough- 
er parts not tender enough for table use 
can be utilized for mince meat, Chop the 
beef, suet and apples separately, as all need 
a different amount of attention, and meas- 
ure after chopping. Take one part suet, 
three parts meat and six parts apple, for a 
primary rule. Then, after the first cooking 
together, determine whether your individual 
tastes prefer more or less apple and suet. 
(Suet is the fat portion of the beef, chopped 
as it is taken from the animal, instead of 
being melted for tallow.) Sweeten with 
both sugar and molasses, for the apples 
used for mince meat must be sour. Some 
cooks peel them as well as core; others only 
core. I use 1 tablespoon molasses for 
enough mince meat for a pie, for too much 
molasses is fatal. Others use more, and 





Lemon juice with the grat- 
ed rind is an improvement. For those to 
whom lemons are inaccessible, vinegar gives 
zest to the mixture. 


sugar to taste. 


Currants and citron are a great help, 
although for common use need not be in- 
cluded. If raisins be put in the mixture 
they should be without seeds. Some put 
them in when filling the pies only. Cloves 
are essential, but try to spice so that the 
taste of no one spice can be distinguished. 
Set on top of stove and cook slowly, tasting 
from time to time to see if too much beef, 
too little apple, is discernible, or if any par- 
ticular spice should be used more freely. 
Set away in a tight crock and a week later 
try again. Heat over and then try again 
and see what may be done to improve it. 
After making the first pie you can usually 
tell what is needed to make it perfect, if 
not already. .« little more sweetening, a 
few whole raisins, a dash of lemon, added 
before covering with the top crust is some- 
times an improvement in the hands of the 
experienced cook. 

Mock Mince Pies: Three crackers rolled 
fine, or as much dry bread crumbled. 
Moisfen with vinegar, add 1 tablespoon 
molasses and 3 of sugar. Fill pie, add a cup 
half full of raisins, or raisins and currants, 
with a few slices of citron. Cover. The 
pastry must be richer than for real mince 
pies. 


The Cooking of the Egg. 


KENDALL PERRY. 





In the first place, have a good hot fire. 
Scale the bars and turn back the damper 
for a few seconds to give the flame right 
of way. Then let the frying pan get real 
hot. Take fresh lard or meat fryings that 
has not a drop of gravy or bits in it. Have 
fresh eggs; break each egg separately in a 
cup, and drop each egg separately in the 
hissing, plentiful sea of fat. Salt and pep- 
per immediately, then gently tilt the frying 
pan from side to side until the eggs begin 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





to rise like yeast foam. Keep each egg 
separate, and when the yellow disc is cov- 
ered with a fine, thin, foamy white, take 
each egg up with a strainer. A shallow 
cream skimmer will do. Every drop of 
grease falls off, and the outside rim of the 
egg is left a delicate crisp brown, with a 
light, spongy, well-seasoned center. Eat 
and serve hot. Have the platter hot be- 
fore you dish the eggs up. 

A friend likes the raw egg weil beaten 
and mixed with sweet, thin cream, sugared, 
or a dash of sharp lemonade. ‘ine egg 
should be well beaten with a Dover egg 
beater (a fork often leaves it stringy), and 
then drank down with the beaded foam 
still on the egg. 


Delicious Milk Bread. 


L. M, ANNABLE, 





Into an earthen vessel pour 3 cups fresh 
sweet milk, 3 cups boiling water, 3 table- 
spoons corn meal, 1 tablespoon salt and 3 
tablespoons sugar. Let cool until luke- 
warm, then add enough flour to make a 
soft dough. Let rise abdut six hours, then 
knead very thorougl-ly, let rise again, form 
into loaves, and when light again, bake in 
@ moderate oven. 

Much depends on thoroughly beating the 
bread after the first flour is added. Twenty 
minutes should be the least time given to 
this, and a half hour will make the bread 
lighter, softer and of that desirable snowi- 
ness which can be secured in no other way. 
While it is rising for the first time, an oc- 
casional beating with a heavy spoon will 
also improve it, but be careful to add but 
little flour after it rises the second time. 
Oiling one’s hands with sweet butter makes 
it easy to form it into loaves without flour- 
ing the board or hands. 





“They say Fred Towne has lost the use of 
his arms.’’ 

“Indeed he hasn’t; 
evening.” 


he called on me last 
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{Potash 


or Lye 


For half acentury the best, the purest, 
the strongest, the most economical, the 
= most effective, the most satisfactory— 
with the reputation of absolute uniform- 
= ity—doubly guaranteed by 50 years of 
# success—the test of time. 
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PARLOR ORGANS Reduction. 


The world’s la music house, Lyon & Healy of 
Getcees. to sharply reduce stock is offering pon an ion 
dented values. Fine Lyon & Healy Organs former! 
bringing $65,now $37.50; Organs formerly $75,now $42.50. 
Used Organs from $10 up. 5] freight on an — is 

very matter. es oO everyw. le 
Don’t fail to write today for besweiny list. . = 
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Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully, r ber we ¢ a clear profit 

of $3 for weer work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL & FACTURING CO., Bex350, Detroit, 


LEARN TELEGRAPH 


Goes Ease. Puke TEL guaranteed. 
atalog Free. ECGCRAPH 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 
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We desire to secure a number of experiencea can- 
vassers for the ““ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES, Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience, 
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week, STANDARD HOUSE, D47 Caxton Building, CHICAGO. 
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Nuterack Night. 


ADELE BARNEY WILSON, 





If you would woo the wary witches from 
their annua] dance on the Brocken this 
Halloween, coax them with some new and 
up-to-date methods, instead of the hack- 
neyed ones of years ago. Of course the 
first requisite is a group of merry, inquis- 
itive and not undercredulous young people, 
whose fate regarding the apportionment of 
life partners is mot yet sealed; but a cab- 
bage garden and-unhinged doors and gates 
may be pronounced superfluities. 

Dainty cards of invitation decorated with 
silhouetted sibyls om their broomstick 
steeds, or grinning hobgoblins with bag- 
pipes, should bear the legend ‘‘Nutcrack 
Night” and the hostess’s name. The time 
may be early and the clock set forward 
three or four hours, for the ghostly visit- 
ants are not supposed to be comeunica- 
tive until the hands point to midnight. The 
kitchen is the place par excellence in which 
to hold this revel. Candles will furnish 
brilliant enough illumination, for dim light 
and mystery are proverb‘ally associated. 

As each guest enters, pin upon the coat 
or dress a number,—odd for the young men, 
even for the young women. Later they 
must claim cards with corresponding fig- 
ures, on Which are written mystic rhymes 
containing a hint of prophecy. For in- 
stance: 

NO 1. 


The man who draws this number one 
Will marry a widow with plenty of ‘‘mun.” 


No 10. 


This lady, with a number ten, 
Will make a fortune with her pen. 


First on the program should be a varia- 
tion of the old snap-apple contest. Have 
a barrel hoop suspended from the ceiling to 
within five feet of the floor, but instead of 
red peppers and candle-ends, which used 
to figure as its freight, decorate it with 
pendants of apples, raisins, chocolate drops, 
grapes, peppermints and other appetizing 
things. This is to be-set whirling, and 
grasped at with the teeth, the hostess to in- 
terpret the meaning of the catch. The ar- 
ple, if sweet and tender, will mean’a youth- 
ful, happy marriage; if hard and sour, the 
opposite. A raisin suggests beaytiful early 
years and a serene old age; a chocolate 
drop, extremes of shadow and sunshine in 


life; a grape, good living and convivial 
companions; a pepperm’nt drop, a soother 
of pain. And so on, as long as the variety 


and the hostess’s ingenuity hold out. 

It is always the correct thing to roast 
chestnuts on Hallowen, but this year they 
must be secretly prepared beforehand,— 
some brushed with melted sugar, some with 
salt water and a few with alcohol. These 
are to be chosen at random, named and 
placed in pairs upon the stove. Their ac- 
tions after being mated may be easily in- 
terpreted, for if they crack and jump away 
from each other, they will be unfaithful; 
taking fire denotes attraction; sputtering, 
as the salted ones surely will do, means 
quarreling; burning slowly. and: steadily 
would content the author of “Love me lit- 


tle, love me long,” while. some may not 
respond at all, denoting utter indiffer- 
ence. 


Roasting apples is another traditional 
charm, but with modern fires, poor results 
are usual. It is well, therefore, to substi- 
tute marshmallows that have been tinted 
with apple green and rosily streaked (using 
the coloring extracts made for frosting), 
and toast them on hatpins and knitting 
needles. Let your own represent your fu- 
ture spouse and decide by the way it toasts 
whether it denotes a strong will ora nature 
that yields unquestioningly to environ- 
ment; also, by the way the fire changes its 
shape and color, what will be the effect 
of trial and adversity upon the disposition. 

An apple paring whirled three times and 
thrown over the teft shoulder has 
always been regarded as_ indicating 
the initial of some adored one, but 
to-night let it be another’ _ sign. 
Throw it in the same way, then 
turn to the index of a book of familiar quo- 
tations and the first sentence your eye 


lights on beginning with that letter will 
be an indication of the events of the com- 
ing year. Suppose the line were, “Paint an 
inch thick,”"—you are going on the stage; 
*jJewels five words long,”—you will write a 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


successful prize essay; “seasoned timber 


never gives,’’—you are going abroad; ‘on, 
Stanley, on,”—you will participate in a 
war; ‘“‘the brook sees but one moon,”—you 


will fall desperately in love. 

Next bring out a tub of water in which 
are floating six apples, labeled (with pieces 
of paper held on by pins) Weéalth, Political 
Office, A- Profession, Travel, Learning, 
Fame. Give the contestant a -sharp-tined 
fork and let him spear three times for the 
apple of his choice. 

While this is going on, the dumb-cake 
ceremony should be practiced in another 
part of the room, and out of deference to 
old ‘tradition, one concession may be made 
and it may be performed just as our grand- 
mothers did it. Give each person a piece 
of dough and some fiour, to be kneaded 
with the left thumb only, until quite hard, 
not a syllable to be spoken during the time. 
The slightest whisper will break the 
charm, Then place the dough under the 
pillow on retiring, for it is warranted to 
make you “dream true,” 

Lambs’ wool is the honored drink for 
“nutcrack night,” from time immemorial, 
but instead of the unsavory concoction of 
the old recipes, let the lambs’ wool be rep- 
resented by whipped cream floating on cups 
of delicately made cocoa, and serve it with 
nut sandwiches, 

A Halloween jig should be the last fea- 
ture, and the music should resemble the 
crude sounds of the bagpipe, for that is 
the witches’ favorite instrument. A har- 
monica or accordion can be made to do 
duty, and any lively reel will suit the step. 
The figures resemble those of the familiar 
tenpin quadrille and furnish just the sort 
of a romp for closing. 

“I’ve come to tell you, sir, that the pho- 
tographs you took of us the other day are 
not at all satisfactory. Why, my husband 
looks like an ape!”’ 

“Well, madam, you should have thought 
of that before you had him taken.” 


The Golf Girt 


fa. the. type. of the modern woman at her 
oar ee and best. She walks with an 

easy grace. She is a picture of perfect 
womanhood in the - uptene of life. 
But generally the golf club is laid aside 
with marriage. A physical languor op- 




































presses the once 
athletic girl, Ex- 
ercise makes her 
back ache. She 


tires easily. Usually 
she accepts this con- 
tion as a natural 
thing, but it is un- 
natural, Marriage 
should add to wom- 
an’s happiness, rath- 
er than subtract 
from it. If women 
understood how in- 
timately the general 
health is related to 
the local health of 
the womanly organs, 
they would appreci- 
ate the fact that 
there is no need to 
suffer from weak- 
ness and backache. 
The use of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription makes 
weak women strong, 
b) sick be sa well. 
t regulates the per- 
" iods, heals ss aad 
©) mation and ulcera- 
[<) tion, cures female 
weakness, and puts 
the body in a condition of sound health. 
Pe x H. A. ——. of Austin, Lonoke Co., 
writes: “After five months of great suf- 
pale rt female weakness I write for the 
other sufferers from the same afflic- 


with our Say 7 — S gaet 
results, so my hu me 
out any go0d Pierce’s ot Pom Regnery I “aa, with 


rful results. i am somatatet cured. I 
took four bottles of Dr. Pierce's Pavorite Pre- 
scription, four four of nis “Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and two vials of his ‘ Pleasant Petiects.’” 
Dr. Piérce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 


stipation and its consequences, 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made > 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimaey for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


419 








Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LL A 
it fren es aon on cago A | 





4 $1.00) cute tas e out 
and 





saw and equal to heaters that Petait at 
$15.00, "toon 


areca peice $9.06 2A it 


weorar® 





meee § incnes on bottom, 16-inc 
ee ee with 18-gauge smooth steel draw;- 
cast iron fire pot, has shaking and dum) 
for coal, double circular wood grate, on 
"be k pt under nt doorse eontrol 


hinge 
and mountings, fancy nickel at 
urn. Every stovecovered b 
delivery guaranteed. Made ~a-, the te quality of hea’ 
sheet steel, pig iron and nickel, positively the ban 
best burning, be most economical and durable Big Par- 
lor Heater made. If you don’t find this stove the equal of 
Vaenoctet a) Coes oer oS turn is to ue at our our ex- 


ORDER 
AY. WHITE FOR FREE STOVE CA at ee LOQUE. “Address, 


TO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








APPENDICITIS. stat , impossible when “our 
method is fol cowed, 


rticul 
bottle lasts a a? ees eee 





-» Oconto Falls, W 
sigtette eured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon oouterers- Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILE E,. Address, 


PES eS 








Special Offer 


osatibes 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 
























O EVERYNEW SUBSCRIBER who o 8 Pn 
dotlar we will send this journal] to Jan, I 
giving the rest of this year free from the time the 
subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American x culturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a book of over 
500 pages and of great reference value to all, is in- 
cluded with each subscription. 

The above is a special offer which is made at no 
rer season of the year, and we would request you 

a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to get up 2 club we will 
send our journal one year return for 
three new subscribers at one do! 

a copy of our Year Book with each 











This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begin at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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A Tatted Corner. 


B. A. W. 





This pattern is designed for a handker- 
chief, sheer and with a very narow hem, 
hemstitched by hand if possible. The sam- 
ple was made with No 70 thread. The 
wheels are of two kinds and should alter- 
nate, 13 on a side, 48 in all. The s ze of the 


linen should be governed by the length of 
tatting. ; 

For the upper left wheel make a ring of 
*2d Kk, Dp, 


1 dk, p, repeat from * till 8 





are made, then 1 d k; draw and fasten. The 
picots should be quite long. Leave % in of 
thread, make a ring of 4 dk, p,* 24k, D, 


24k, p, repeat from *,4 dak. Leave 4 in 
of thread, fasten to ist p of center ring, 
leave 4 in of thread again, then make a 


ring like the last, fastening it to the last p 
after making 4 d k, and so on till 9 rings 
are made. joining the 9th to both 8th and 
1st. Break off thread and fasten it with a 
knot to the % in thread. 

The ring in the center of corner wheel is 
the same as the other center ring. B eak 
off and fasten thread. Make a tiny ring of 
24k, p, 2 dk, p, join to p of center ring, 
tie on thread from spool and make a ch of 
12 d k, with a p between each 2 d k, ring of 
2 dk, join to p of 1st small ring, 2 d k, join 
to p of center ring, 2 d k, p, 2 ad k, ch of 12 
dk and so on. The wheels should be fas- 
tened together as shown in the pattern. 

The rings in the edge are like those de- 
scribed in the ist wheel, with two at the 
corner to fill in the space. 





A Group of Pillows. 


BERTHA ADEL. 





White muslMm over light blue chambray 
is the foundation for the fleur de lis cush- 
ion, the diagonal bars of lace beading 
through which light blue baby ribbon is 
run and the fleur de lis worked in solid in 
light blue, the under ruffle of chambray, 
the upper of muslin. If a more serviceable 
pillow is preferred, use plain blue cham- 
bray for the whole, with the fleur de li& 
in white. Draw lines on the cloth with a 
lead pencil for the lace, also the fleur de 
lis. Run ribbon in the lace before sewing 
on, 

For the poppy pillow use black canvas. 
Draw the design on paper, baste it to the 











cloth, following the outlines carefully, tear 
off the paper and a good working pattern 
will result. Work in long and short stitch, 
the flowers in red, the leaves and stems in 
green, the letters in red. A heavy red and 
black cord makes a neat finish. 

The center pillow should be worked out 
in dull oriental shades, red for the cover, 
green for the corners, blue for the center 
and side center strips, yellow for the cross 
ines. Half inch grosgrain or taffeta rib- 
‘bon outlines the pattern. 











BUSY FINGERS 


A Circular Shawl. 


The umbrella shawl is as popular as ever, 
but this is fuNy as pretty and is, too, an 
improvement in that it has a yoke closely 
worked, with a fluffy flounce so light that 
the part over the shoulders where the 
warmth is required is not pulled down. For 
this size five skeins of Shetland floss will 
be sufficient. If you can, get fairy floss. 
It does not shed lint as much as the Shet- 
land. For the yoke use a medium-sized 
hook. Ch 4, join. 

2d row—Ch 3, count this asl de,9de, 
join. 

3d row—Ch 3, 1 d c in Ist space (this ck 
and dc count as 2 dc in all rows), 2 dec 
in each space, join. 

4th row—Ch 3, 1 d c in 1st space, 2 dc in 
2dc,1dcin next space, 2 dcin2de, 
repeat around. 

All succeeding rows are made with 2 d 
ec in every 2dcandi1dc in every space. 
In the 21st row there will be 19 d c between 
each 2 dc. 

Use a large wood hook for the border. 
Make 2 dc in every space for nine rows. 
For the edge ch 10, is c in each space. If 
preferred, make the 18th and 20th rows in 
the yoke and 6th and 8th in the flounce in 
another color (white with pink or blue, 
black with lavender). For a Christmas gift 
this will be particularly acceptable. 











The ‘Rose of Iowa,” an original cross- 
stitch design by Cecile Bracewell. 





There is unfading joy in life as long as it 
can furnish a passionate interest in an in- 
tellectual pursuit.—[E. W 





Judge: You hit the plaintiff with a chunk 
of coal, and your conduct presents not one 
extenuating circumstance. 

Defendant: Beg pardon, sah, jes’ one, sah, 
It was soft coal, sah. 








A COMMON TROUBLE 


Thousands Suffer From it Without 
Knowing its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more mis- 


understood than nervous dyspepsia. Peo- 
ple having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, are surprised that they are not 
cured by nerve medicines and spring reme- 
dies; the real seat of mischief is lost sight 
of; the stomach is the organ to be looked 
after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any of the usual symptoms of stomach 
weakness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself 
not in the stomach so much as in nearly 
every other organ; in some cases the heart 
palpitates and is irregular; in others, the 
kidneys are affected; in others, the bowels 
are troubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour ris- 
ings and heartburn. 

Mr A. W. Sharper of No 61 Prospect St, 
Indianapolis, Ind, writes as follows: “A 
motive of pure gratitude prompts me to 
write these few lines regarding the new 
and valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I have been a sufferer from ner- 
vous dyspepsia for the last four years, 
have used various patent medicine and oth- 
er remedies without any favorable result. 
They sometimes gave temporary relief un- 
til the effects of the medicine wore off. I 
attributed this to my sedentary habits, be- 
ing a bookkeeper, with little physical exer- 
cise, but I am glad to state that the tab- 
lets have overcome all these obstacles, for 
I have gained in flesh, sleep better and am 
better in every way. The above is written 
not for notoriety but is based on actual 
facts.”’ 

Respectfully yours, A. W. Sharper, 
61 Prospect St, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancer of the stomach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and 
appetite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heart- 
burn, constipation and headaches. 

Send for valuable little book on stomach 
diseases by addressing Stuart Co, Marshall, 
Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 50 


cents 
T’S IMPROVED 


Cee 
"KNITTER 


o 
. WITH RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 


Knits everything, from 
homespun or factory 
yarns, equal to hand-knit- 
ting. Chee, Practical, 
: Simple. ustrated in- 
eS struction teaches you all 













ay ~ _— 


with 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Plain and ribbed aoe free. 


Address,J E GEARHART Clearfield, Pa, 


about it. Only machine made 


nieeina ATTACHMENT. Ahead of all competitors. 








business tree is of fifty-four years’ 
growth. Nearly four hundred thous- 


and sweet-toned organs are the fruit of 
it. Many an Estey twenty-five years 
old is as good asnew. Send for Catalogue. 


Beste YY 


BRATTLEBORO 





ORGAN ©Oxz a= 





The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 


CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 


arrangement with the manufacturers. 


8113 — L’AIGLON 
CAPE. 34, 38 and 42- 
inch bust. Some hand- 
some evening wraps are 
made of l'aiglon tints 
in broadcloth and satin- 
facea venetians, lined 
with brocades and fin- 
ished with cloth or vel- 
yet applique in a dif- 
ferent tone of the same 
color, or beautiful lace 
motifs and fur. 


8109—L JADIES’ 
CY SHIRT WAIST. 32, 
and 40-inch 
bust. This dainty waist 
is made of maise lans- 
downe, the trimming 
being gold braid, edged 
with narrow black vel- 
yet ribbon, ‘The plas- 
tron and -undersleeves 
are of cream _mousse- 
line. Lovely brocades, 
satins, plain and figured 
taffeta, velvet and 
panne, are made up in 
a with rich 
laces, yelvet ribbon, 
ssementerie, embroi- 
ered ‘and plain galon. 





8112—MISSES’ 


is WAIST. 
years. 
camel’s _ hair. 
ere effectively _ com- 
ed with white broad- 
eloth and crimson velvet 
ribbom Stylish waists in 
this mode may’ be’ made 
of venetian, cashmere, 


12, 14 and 


———. covert, zi 
or cheviot, _ with 
of velvet, heavy 


e 
= panne, applique or 











FE AN; 








$15 — LADIES 
TUCKED ar eas "a0 
LAD - EE- 
PLILCH. SKIRT. Waist, 
32, 34,°36, 38 and 40-inch 
bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 
costume may be 
developed in 
venetian, broad 
or ladies’ cloth, zibeline 
or poplin, and trimmed 
with silk, lace, ribbon, 
passementerie or velvet. 





8114A—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
6, 8, .10.and 12 years. 
Dainty rose lrenrietta is 
here effectively trimmed 
with taffeta in the same 
shade and black’ velvet 
ribbon. Attractive little 
frocks in this mode may 
be developed in cash- 
mere, covert, venetian, 
cheviot or serge, with 
silk, velvet or fancy rib- 
bon trimmings. The 
yoke and Sleeves may be 
made of the same fab- 
ric as the dress if pre- 
ferred. 


‘the marrow gores are 


very becoming. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes as 
high as 36-inch * waist 
measure’ to meet’ this de- 
mand. “It»may be made 
of cloth, -silk or satin, 


“arid the seams outlined 


with stitched ‘bands or 
braid. : 





Ps a DRESS. 
8, 10 and 12 years. $103—-LADIES’ TAI- 
Teatimars, covert, ‘drap WAIST. 


LOR-MADE 
36, 38, 40 and 42- 


34, . 
inch bust. Broad or la- 
cloth, covert, chev- 
sil or stamped- -out iot, henrietta, camel’s 
cloth for trimming. The hair, diagonal and serge 
— and plastron may are ‘appropriate for this 


d’ete, cheviot and po = 
are appropriate for 
mode, with velvet, oa 


e made of the same mode. Silk, satin ,pop- 
fabric and decorated lin, velvet, panne, lace 
with fancy braid, if pre- and ribbon form stylish 
ferred. trimmings. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





Mrs Nexdore: Does your husband like 
music? 

Mrs Peppery: Yes, he’s quite fond of it. 

Mrs Nexdore: I suppose he has heard 
my daughter playing? 

Mrs Peppery: Yes, and he 
over her playing. 


just raves 








Elgin Watches 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and_ 
to withstand varying 


adjusted 
temperatures. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit,‘and at reason- 
able prices: 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved. on. the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH OO. 
‘ ELGIN, * ILL. 











RUPTURE CURE FREE, 


Dr. W.S. Rice, the Well Known Authority 
Sends a Trial of His New Method Free to All. 

An elderly and retired phy- 
sician, Dr. S. Ball, of Marion, 
Ala., is one of the hundreds 
attractedto this generousan- 
nouncement and asa result 
heis now completely cured 
of abad rupture which was 
very hard to hold. Although 
72 years of age he had the 
courage and determination 
to try this new and novel 
method and now’ he lives in 
— contentment and se- 
Dr. Ball looks back 
to the old days of crude 
methods and in comparison 
hails the wonderful method 
of Dr. Rice as a marvelous 
God-send to the present gen- 
erations. By all means write at once to Dr. W, 8; Rice 
348 S; Main Adams,N.Y., and he will send you a free 
trial of his remarkable home cure for rupture. 






















DR.:S, BALL. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 









“A Few Plain Facts 





ON THE CURABILITY OF €ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS—FROM DR ROBERT’ HUNTER’S 
LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


I have made the lungs a 
nearly fifty years and know by experience 
that consumption is curable in all stages. 
By this I do-not mean that it is curable 
in every case, for in some the patient’s con- 
stitution is-so bad and ‘broken down that 
no healing power is left in the body. But 
treated in its early stages, fully 95 per 
cent recover under antiseptic medicated air 
inhalations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment. The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of each 
patient. -The physician must have thor- 
ough knowledge of medicines, beable to 
detect the different forms of lung disease 
and have experience in the action of in- 
haled remedies on the lungs or he cannot 
apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance 
of cure as other diseases, must’ be treated 
before serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen 
in this stage by the patient’s family physi- 
cian, and if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength, and how to apply them to 
the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
consumption. 

But what possible chamee‘has anyone af- 
flicted with consumption under the care of 
physicians who never. cured a case in their 
whole professional career. who confess that 
they have no curative treatment of their 
own, and no confidence in anything they 
can do for the disease? What moral right 
have they to treat consumption at all, or 
to permit their patients to believe they are 
striving to cure them when all they are 
doing is but a wretched system of pallia- 
tion of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this widespread 
mortality of-consumption. People die of it 
because general physicians do not know 
its .proper treatment and are wholly in- 
competent to cope with it. Before they ean 
do so they must. be retaught the principles 
of medical science which: govern the -treat- 
ment of all local. diseases, and acting un- 
der them must discover, as I did, the reme- 
dies which when locally applied to the 
lungs, will kill their germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given the world a positive cure for 
consumption in my/antiseptic medicated air 
treatment, when applied before mortal le- 
sions have taken place. It is a treatment 
which - places consumption in the list of 
curable maladies and renders their cure 
certain as-other serious~locat diséases. By 
it healing and germicidal *remedies- are 
brought into direct contact with’ the inter- 
nal surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, 
air tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes 
the mucous lihing of thé breathing organs, 
arrests frritation and prevents inflamma- 
tion, while the antiseptics destroy the germ 
life on which the disease depends. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s ‘book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is nec- 
essary to mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 


specialty for 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 termicnees Tieveiand,o. 








THE LADIES’ WORLD 


is the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ 
zine published i aenien, Each issue contains from Ame to 36 
large pages, size of Harper's Weekly, enclosed in a handsome 
cover, printed in colors, and changed with’each issue. Its de- 
rtments embrace Fiction, Poetry, Housekeepi: > pape 
Dein, Artistic Needlework, Fashions, Hygiene, 
and Girls, Mother's Corner, The Pleasure of 
Others, Home Decoration, etc. It pub- 
lishes origina’ matter ondy, and its 
contributors are among the it 
of the modern writers. 
order to introduce 
our magazine 
into thou- 
sands 


a otdinee pupald, for for $ Scots i in stamps. 


This*smal! sum — not pay us for the adver-, 
tising, the zine, but we are so” 
firmly ckntecak that if you will rive it a trial you will 
want it continued, we tak stanton asf oe mr A 
army of new readers, and expect ge ed 
poe Send slot a pe and give it's trial. You 


Co a ol al Pause Now Vek 
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Issued Every Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 


The Map above shows how thickly Youth’s Com- 
panion homes are scattered in every state of the Union. 
Strong in the assurance that every reader gained is 
a friend won, the publishers make the following 


1 Special Offer. 


OSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this 

slip or the name of this publication, will receive 

all the issues of The Companion for the remain- 
ing weeks of 1900, including the Special Holiday 
Numbers, FREE, and then the fifty-two weekly issues 
of the paper to January 1, 1902. This offer includes 
the exquisite ‘‘ Puritan Girl’’ Calendar for 1901, lith- 
ographed in 12 colors from designs painted expressly 
for The Companion. Price to non-subscribers, 50c- 

i TH138 














We shall be glad to send Free upon request Full 
Announcement of the volume for. 1901, and. 
Sample Copy ofa recent issue containing Sousa’s 
article, ‘‘ The Experiences of a Bandmaster.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 







ADVERTISEMENTS 














We carry kinds of 
RUGBER Ra LISRTHER BELTING. We buy our 
Feces at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write = 

-~d- LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No, 25. 
Roofing, ew mang Material, 
erardware. TY oni Clothing, fo Se etc. 
DUIt PRIGES are ONE- THERS 


Chicagoliouse Wrecking Co. tans fraps 


CGEM «Baler 


Warranted the ightest, strong- 
est cheapest & fastest Full Circle Baler inthe 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. Will balel0 to li tons of hay 
ada Write for description and OUINGY 

GEO TEL CO ILL. 


Dig for Oil or Gas. 


There may be a fortune under your farm. 
ad, Ld find out if valuable, mineral 
underlies 
it. The ST.AR MAG HINES 
‘ are the stest e Some at: 
cheapest onthe market. No spri ngs to 
break. We also have @ full line of 
supplies. Our illsutrated catalogue 
SENT FREE upon apr‘ication 


EStar Drilling Machine Co., Akron, O. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
pumps, iron and wood werune machinery, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 
lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








































EUGENE Given Free 


9 to each person interested in 
FIELD S subscribing to the Eugene Field 
Monument Souvenir Fund, 


Subscribe any amount desired. 


; Subscriptions as low as $1.00 
will entitle donor to this 
e daintily artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 
ms (cloth bound. 8x11), as a certifi- 
cate of subscription to fund. Book 
contains a selection of Field’s best 
Boo and most representative works and 
« is ready for delivery. 
¥ But for the noble contribution of 
The Book of the fthe world’s greatest artists this 
century. Handsomely § book could not have been manu- 
Hilustrated by thirty- § factured for less than $7.00 
two of the World’s The fund created is divided 
Greatest Artists. equally between the family 
of the late Eugene Field and 
the Fund for the building of a monument to the mem- 
ory of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage. enclose 10 cts. 

















Mention this Journal, as Adv. is inserted as our Contribution. 











ASBESTINE 


How Would You Like to be the Paint Man? 


You don’t have to be an expert to use Asbestine weather- 

roof, fire-proof, cold water paint. It comes as a dry powder 
Twhite and 16 colors). Mix it with cold water; any y can 
apply it. In addition to being weather-proof and fire- proof, 
itis germ-proof, lasts indefinitely. Best of all, it is neem 
costing not one-quarter as much as oil paint, That’s wh y 
we had to quadruple our factory last year and still couldn’t 
fill all orders, although we turned out more than 7,000,000 
pounds. Ten years’ test and every year its sales have in- 
creased. It’s just the thing for the house, inside and out; 
barn, stables, out-buildings, fenees—in fact everything that 
ought to be painted. Ask your dealer for it, or send for color 
card K samples of tints and price list. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SOWS CO., 369 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
100 William St., New York. 9 Milwuakee Ave., Chicago. 










































VILE E = ACRICULTURAL DRAIN 
Make an Early Season reir inan cfexperience Knows tat 


ass" Bloes ye beatoed righ cire Brch, ouimnet 
youwant. VS SNR SRERS N 40 lhe, g Vee, Albany, N e¥e 
















THE AMERICAN 
Suaar INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of Sugar Beets and 
Sugar Cane, and on the manufacture of Sugar therefrom. 

Prefaced by a treatise on the economic aspects of the 
whole sugar question and its bearings upon American 
agriculture, manufactures, labor and capital. A hand- 
book for the farmer or nanufacturer, capitalist or laborer, 
statesman or student. 

By HERBERT MYRICK, editor of American Agricul- 
turist of New York, Oran; ge Judd Farmer of Chicago, 
Treasurer American Sugar Growers’ Society, etc. 

This book is the only complete, .up-to- date epitome of 
this new and promising industry. It covers just the 

oints that every one interested wants to know about. 

o the farmer itis a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
tothe agriculture of sugar crops. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the results 
of the latest experience in promoting and operating sugar 
factories. It shows just how to establish the industry in 
any given locality..It is not theory, but is a statement of 
actual facts from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10 x7 inches, oven 240 pages, nearly 200 illus- 
trations (many of them full- ee, plates from magnificent 
photographs taken especially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.50, postpaid 
to aly part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Ill., Marquette Bldg. 
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